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PORTRAIT OF A PROSPECTOR 


YOR THE petroleum chemist there are unknown continents 
| to be explored in his laboratory. 

Already crude petroleum has yielded chemicals that play 
an indispensable part in the manufacture of new materials as 
diverse as plastics, paints, cosmetics and detergents. Oil and 
water DO mix—in your own home on washing day. 

This is but a beginning. In the research laboratories of 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company new uses are still being dis- 
covered for this, one of the world’s most versatile minerals. 
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Foreword 


article by Mr. J. W. N. Watkins on 

The Seventeenth Century, in which he 
wrote that “above all in the political 
struggles of the age, the scene is dominated 
by the energetic and resourceful individual.” 
In the present issue of History Today we 
illustrate this characterization of the century 
in three complementary articles dealing 
with the Great Rebellion and the Common- 
wealth in England. Mr. D. H. Pennington, 
in A Day in the Long Parliament, presents 
a study of this powerful body at a time when 
the first great step in the English Revolution 
was about to be taken—for in November 
1641, the Grand Remonstrance was being 
drawn up. Here we see at work a House of 
Commons, largely composed of men of 
property, many of them closely inter- 
related, but in their politics already sharply 
divided between radical and conservative 
interests. Twelve years later only the radical 
group remained, and in The Rump Parlia- 
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ment Expelled, Mr. Michael Howard 
examines the reasons that led Cromwell 
in April 1653 to dissolve the last relics of 
the Parliament, in whose name the Civil 
War had been fought and the Revolution 
carried out. Finally, in his reconsideration 
of Clarendon as an historian, Mr. Chris- 
topher Hill attempts, through the writings 
of one of the leading actors in the scene, to 
interpret the events of 1640-1660 as they 
struck contemporaries. Though Clarendon’s 
gift for portraiture and his splendid style 
have always been justly admired, as a con- 
servative historian, his views have often 
proved unacceptable to practitioners of the 
Whig tradition of history. Recent researches, 
however, have tended to confirm Claren- 
don’s conception of the Revolution as 
basically a social struggle—a conflict be- 
tween “new wealth” and “old wealth” 
. . . Readers of these three essays will, we 
hope, have it in their power to judge how 
far Clarendon was in the right. 





















Zee... 


Watkins’ Universal Microscope described by him in 
his book “* L’Exercise du Microscope,” published in 
1754 was another scientific step forward in which 
brass has contributed. An alloy of zinc and copper. 
brass has served science well in the making of those 
instruments which have been so necessary to progress. 


Zinc of 99-:99-+-% purity with certain other metals 
added in small quantities, forms a resultant alloy of 
high impact and tensile strength, also ductile and 
durable. This alloy is known as Mazak and is used 
tor pressure die casting. Pressure die casting is a 
process of producing castings by forcing molten 
metal under pressure into steel dies, thus hundreds 
of thousands of parts may be produced from one 
impression with little or no dimensional change. 
Complex parts can be made at one operation and 
with the elimination of costly machining, the pro- 
cess is an extremely rapid one. This process pro- 
duces numerous articles in everyday use; motor car 
radiator grilles, carburettors, toys, kitchen equip- 
ment, office machinery and articles as small as a zip 
fastener element. Such contributions to our creature 
comforts command at least our thanks to Zinc. 
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ARTHUR BRYANT?’S 
STORY OF ENGLAND: 5 








The King 
and the Archbishop 


_ In the twelfth-century conflict between Church and 
State, Henry II found his most determined opponent in his formerly 
devoted servant, Thomas Becket 


blood. Throughout the twelfth cen- 
ys tury the initiative lay with the canon 
lawyers who, seeking to organize the Church 
as a completely self-governing institution, tried 
to free it from all secular control. Even in 
England, where during Stephen’s reign it was 
able to bargain with rival claimants to the 
throne, it established the right of clerical appeal 
to Rome and the freedom of papal legates to 
exercise independent powers within the realm. 
And its courts, with their superior procedure 
and unique advantage of a written code, ex- 
tended their jurisdiction, not only over church- 
men and church property, but over a wide 
range of matters affecting laymen, including 
marriage, divorce, adultery, defamation of 
character, testamentary disposition and, in cer- 
tain cases, breaches of contract. For these, it 
was contended, involved the moral, and there- 
fore ecclesiastical, offence of perjury. 

The Church also won for its members almost 
complete exemption from the processes of 
criminal law. If a cleric—even a church- 
sweeper or poor ragamuffin student—com- 
mitted a murder, burglary or other breach of 
the peace, it claimed the exclusive right to try 
and punish him. And as the canon law forbade 
the use of mutilation and the death sentence, 
and as the keeping of prisons was costly, it 


Yu AT CANOSSA the papacy had tasted 
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relied for punishment mainly on penance and 
spiritual penalties. Any malefactor who could 
read or mumble over a Latin text from the 
Bible—the common test of clerical status—and 
so claim “ benefit of clergy,” could escape the 
king’s judges. The worst that could befall him 
was a fine or a brotherly scourging or, in the last 
resort, defrocking, in which case he still re- 
mained free to repeat his offence. 

Thus Henry II, seeking to restore order 
after the civil war and establish a common law 
for all Englishmen, was confronted by ecclesias- 
tical privileges incompatible with his object. 
The Church’s punishments were far too light 
to maintain order in a violent and unpoliced 
age. During the first years of the reign more 
than a hundred murderers are said to have 
escaped death by pleading clerical immunity. 
To the king’s orderly and autocratic mind it 
was intolerable that episcopal tenants-in-chief 
should have the right to appeal over his head to 
foreign courts and leave the realm to advance 
their suits against him. It seemed equally so 
that papal legates, over whose appointment ne 
had no control, should exercise judicial powers 
inside his dominions and constrain, by threats 
of excommunication and suspension, those who 
were his vassals and ministers. 

Yet Henry could only end such immunities 
by putting back the clock and reversing the 












From the effigy 
at Fontevrault, 
France ; photo 
by courtesy of 
the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts 


HENRY II : “ His ends served the good of society, 
tut his means were harsh and tyrannical.” 


trend of half a century. It was far harder to 
attack ecclesiastical privilege than baronial. For 
only barons regarded the latter as sacrosanct, 
while all Christians honoured the Church’s 
rights. They thought of them as the personal 
property of Christ and his saints. For a layman 
to punish a monk or even a menial servant of St. 
Peter’s or St. Mary’s abbey was to usurp the 
household rights of these holy personages ; to 
scourge a consecrated priest whose hands could 
perform the miracle of the eucharist, the vilest 
sacrilege. An affront to the Church was an 
affront to all the powers of Heaven. Its effects 
might be incalculable. 

For the medieval mind, even when educated, 
found it hard to distinguish between theory and 
practice. Schooled in Latin law and abstrac- 
tions on a foundation of half-barbaric legend 
and superstition, it tended to be logical rather 
than realistic. In a universe of inexplicable 
wonders it accepted almost any premises, how- 
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ever fantastic, and then reasoned closely and 
rigidly from them. If, it argued, the Church’s 
ministers were the representatives of God, the 
wider their powers, the wider Ged’s sway. And 
it proceeded to ignore the fact that churchmen 
in their worldly capacity displayed most of the 
weaknesses of laymen and were quite as capable 
of error. 

Had a majority of clerics been what they 
were supposed to be and what the best of them 
were, the Church’s claim to immunity from 
national Law would have been reasonable. But 
most of them were merely ordinary men in 
clerical dress leading clerical lives. Their 
leaders—though a few were saints and many 
men of ability and learning—were as given to 
pomp and luxury as the lay lords by whose side 
they presided over realm and neighbourhood. 
They entertained in halls off plate of gold and 
silver, wore jewels, rings and costly garments, 
kept fine horses, hounds, hawks and armies of 
retainers, and travelled with magnificent cor- 
téges. Monks, who in theory had withdrawn 
from the world to mortify the flesh and exalt the 
spirit, lived in startling variance, not only with 
their own professions, but with the poverty- 
stricken life of the countryside around them. 
Gerald of Wales, the Pembrokeshire arch- 
deacon who wrote the best travel book of the 
age, described a Trinity Sunday dinner at 
Christ Church, Canterbury, where sixteen 
exquisitely cooked dishes were served with 
wines to match. Many Benedictine houses were 
as comfortable and exclusive as the common 
rooms of modern Oxford and Cambridge col- 
leges. Tonsured head and monk’s habit might 
be the garb of a St. Bernard or Hugh of Avalon; 
more often their wearers were worldlings with 
the same pride and class-consciousness as their 
kinsmen in court and castle. Other churchmen 
not in regular orders did not even trouble to 
wear the outward garb of piety, but went about, 
like the fashionable chaplains of the feudal 
magnates, with curled hair, pointed beards and 
effeminate clothes, or, like secular canons in 
non-monastic cathedrals, in fine linen instead 
of sheepskin. And some, though mostly in 
minor orders, were knaves and malefactors, as 
dangerous to the public peace as any other 
criminals. In Worcestershire, in the early part 
of Henry II’s reign, one of them raped a girl 
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and then murdered her father ; another, a 
canon of Bedford, slew a knight at Dunstable 
and, after being acquitted in the teeth of the 
evidence by the bishop’s court, insulted a royal 
judge who had been sent to investigate the 
matter. It was such men that Henry II wished 
to bring under the Common Law. 

For the Church sheltered so many beneath 
its ample cloak that it formed a complete cross- 
section of humanity. Its members mirrored all 
the vices and passions, as well as virtues, of their 
age. Vulgar vituperation, litigiousness, misre- 
presentation of opponents, even downright 
brawling were common clerical failings. At a 
time when society was only half-tamed, it was 
as hard for churchmen as laymen to restrain 
the primitive impulses to violence. A gang of 
scuffling prelates at a coronation broke a buckle 
of the king’s crown, and an archbishop of 
Canterbury and bishop of London had to be 
sent away from the royal table for squabbling 
over claims to say grace. When, at the Council 
of Westminster in 1176, an altercation arose 
between the English metropolitans as to who 
should sit on the papal legate’s right hand, the 
supporters of Canterbury knocked down the 
archbishop of York and sat on his stomach. 

Even grave statesmen and scholars, who 
lived austere lives and would have died for 
their faith, suffered from spiritual pride, vanity 
and the jealous passion for being in the right. 
Abbot Samson of Bury, who by his noble 
devotion restored St. Edmund’s abbey to its 
former glory, contended with the archbishop of 
Canterbury for the precedence of his house like 
an ambitious grande dame. And the munificent 
Henry of Winchester, who distributed a fortune 
among the poor and built the beautiful church 
and hospital of St. Cross, with its thirteen aged 
bedesmen and daily stint of ale and bread for 
the bona fide traveller, helped by exaggerated 
claims for his Order to create conflict between 
Church and State in a land where before the 
Conquest it had been almost unknown. 

It was this personal element that magnified 
ecclesiastical pretences beyond reason. In their 
self-righteous anger priests sometimes lost all 
sense of proportion and blunted the instru- 
ments which were the sources of their power. 
A bishop of Norwich anathematized with every 
dreadful curse the poachers in his park, and an 
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abbot of St. Albans excommunicated a neigh- 
bour for cutting his timber. Even the saintly 
archbishop, Edmund Rich, in the next century, 
denied the consolations of religion to the royal 
butler, the earl of Arundel, because he had im- 
pounded some episcopal hounds in his Sussex 
woods. The arrest by the secular authorities of 
a shoemaker for homicide in the grounds of 
Waverley abbey provoked the monkish cry, 
“* Our places are as free as our altars !” and a 
claim that not merely consecrated land but even 
monastic farms were outside the royal juris- 
diction. The case ended in the release of the 
murderer and a public whipping by the entire 
chapter of the bailiff who had made the arrest. 

Yet in standing up for the Church’s rights 
and the ideals they helped to safeguard clerics 
often showed a splendid courage. They were 
without arms in a society of hot-tempered 
warriors. During the struggle between Pope 
Alexander III and the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa clerks bearing letters to Rome were 
seized by imperial partisans and either hanged 
or sent on their way without their noses or lips. 
It was still an age of fearful brutality, in which 
the punishments of secular courts matched the 
atrocities they sought to suppress. Felons were 
blinded and mutilated, traitors tied to posts in 
the Thames and left to drown. Men were 
burnt alive for arson, their hands cut off for 
forgery and their tongues for slander. When 
such cruelty was habitual, national law non- 
existent over the greater part of Europe, and 
force, corruption and bad faith still decided 
most disputes between men, any extension of 
the scope of the canon law and of the power of 
ecclesiastical courts seemed an advance in 
justice. It helped to create enclaves of gentle 
and civilized dealing in a brutal world. 

Even in England, where the State kept 
better order than anywhere in Christendom, 
this still appeared to be so. Henry II was a king 
whose work for justice endured for centuries 
after his death. His attitude towards the 
Church, where its claims did not conflict with 
his own rights, was devout and generous ; 
towards a true saint, like the Carthusian Hugh 
of Avalon whom he made bishop of Lincoln, 
he showed a touching humility, suffering his 
rebukes even in anger. Yet, like most princes 
of the time, he was a man of violent passions, 








unscrupulous and licentious, and, during his 
rages, almost a madman. His ends served the 
good of society, but his means were harsh and 
tyrannical. The steps he took to bring his sub- 
jects under the Jaw did not appear to contem- 
poraries in the same light as to posterity. Nor 
could what he was trying to achieve be 
appreciated before he had achieved it. 

Henry, therefore, proceeded with great 
caution. As in his attacks on the powers of 
feudal magnates, he merely claimed that he was 
restoring ancient customs that had been in- 
fringed during the civil war. This was largely 
true, and calculated to appeal to a people who, 
since the Conquest, liked to look back to an 
imaginary time when all laws had been good and 
justice invariably done. And, as with the 
baronial franchises, the king relied on subtly 
disguised and harmless-looking legal devices to 
bring the ecclesiastical courts under his control 
before anyone could realize what was happening. 

In this he was assisted by the brilliant 
ecclesiastical lawyer whom he had made his 
chancellor and who, while serving in that capa- 
city, showed as small respect as he for clerical 
claims which conflicted with the needs of royal 
revenue and justice. Seven years after his 
accession the death of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury presented Henry with what seemed a 
wonderful opportunity. In the summer of 1162, 
brushing aside all opposition, he induced the 
monastery chapter to elect to the vacant see his 
gorgeous counsellor and boon-companion, 
Becket—one who, though a cleric, was not even 
ordained a priest until the day before his con- 
secration as head of the English Church. 

In doing so, however, the king had made a 
grave miscalculation. For Thomas Becket, who 
received his sacred office with reluctance, had 
no sooner accepted it than, at the age of forty- 
five, he completely changed his way of life. 
The most resplendently arrayed and attended 
man in England, who had taken the field at the 
head of seven hundred of his own knights, worn 
the long-embroidered sleeves of a baron and 
once told his sovereign that his royal cloak was 
unfit to give a beggar,! he now donned the black 
robes of a Canterbury monk, attended midnight 
masses and, daily—and with his habitual 


1 The king retaliated by making Becket give the 
poor man his own. 


ostentation—entertained and washed the feet of 
the filthiest beggars in Canterbury. A shameless 
pluralist who had collected benefices and pre- 
bendal stalls to support his magnificent enter- 
tainments, he insisted on resigning the 
chancellorship regardless of the entreaties of his 
sovereign, who had seen in the union of the 
primacy and the royal chancery the solution 
of all his problems. He gave up the coursing 
and hunting and the hawks and hounds in which 
he delighted.2, Most surprising and, for the 
king, disconcerting, he embraced the extreme 
theories of the clerical reformers. He became 
an ardent, unbending champion of the papacy. 
When the pallium—the symbol of spiritual 
authority—arrived from Rome, he walked bare- 
foot through the Canterbury streets to receive it. 

For, with the thoroughness with which he 
did everything, Becket refused to serve two 
masters. Having been the most loyal of royal 
lieutenants, he now transferred his allegiance to 
a more powerful Master and, as it seemed to the 
king most ungratefully, sacrificed his interests. 
Instead of applying his vast legal and business 
experience to subject ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments to exchequer scrutiny, he used them to 
extend the rights and revenues of his see. He 
revived long-dormant claims, demanded the 
restoration of estates alienated by his predeces- 
sors, and insisted on receiving homage in place 
of the Crown from knights holding church 
lands. When a fellow tenant-in-chief usurped an 
advowson, he summarily excommunicated him, 
thus depriving the Crown of his services,* for 
no one could have dealings with an ex- 
communicated man. Nor would he yield 
an inch to the king’s demands about 
criminous clerks. A tax reform, to which 
as chancellor he would have given whole- 
hearted support, was fiercely resisted by him in 
the Council. “ By the eyes of God,” declared 
the furious king, “it is not seemly for you to 
gainsay me.” “ By the reverence of those eyes 
by which you have sworn, my lord king,” 


? Once in after years, a fugitive in disguise from 
the king’s anger, he was all but detected by the look 
of recognition he cast at a fine hawk on a knight’s 
wrist. M. D. Knowles, Archbishop Thomas Becket. 
A Character Study, 14. 

3 Later, under pressure, he withdrew the excom- 
munication, but so ungraciously as to make the king 
contemptuous as well as angry. 











Becket replied, “ not a penny shall be given 
from all my land or from the jurisdiction of the 
Church.”* Even when Henry sought a papal 
dispensation for his bastard brother to marry an 
heiress within the prohibited degrees, instead of 
facilitating matters as a normal archbishop 
would have done, the primate refused to con- 
sider it. He seemed to go out of his way to 
enrage his former friend and benefactor. 

Thus the king’s attempt to bring the Church 
under the Law was frustrated by the very man 
who had been his chief assistant and who, as 
the repository of his secret plans, was ideally 
situated to defeat them. His love for his brilliant 
lieutenant turned to bitter hatred. With all his 
resolution and cunning he set himself to remedy 
his mistake. He had at all costs to get Becket 
out of the key position in which he had so 
injudiciously placed him. 


The two men—the one with the strongest 
throne in Europe, the other representing the 
international Church--seemed well matched. 


* Materials for the History of Thomas Becket II 
373—cit. English Historical Documents II, 714. 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
KING HENRY disputing with BECKET, from the Cottonian MS. Claud. Dii 
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They had been the complement of one another 
and now became the antithesis. Each had the 
same imperious, overbearing will, each was 
thorough, persistent, and electric with restless 
energy, each had behind him a career of un- 
broken triumph. And each knew, or thought he 
knew, his opponent by heart, for they had 
worked together in close companionship for 
seven years, and, so far as either was capable of 
love, had been fascinated by one another. 

Yet within a year the king had completely 
outmanceuvred the tall, gaunt archbishop. 
For, with all his boldness and courage, Becket 
lacked the virtues in which Henry, the Achilles- 
heel of his temper apart, was so strong. He 
had none of his capacity for patient states- 
manship and finesse in handling political 
opinion. He was perfectionist rather than a 
man of the world. During his seven years 
as chancellor he had shown himself a tireless 
organizer and worker, with a wonderful quick- 
ness and versatility. He possessed dazzling 
address and charm ; could be all things to all 
men and, so long as he was not personally con- 
cerned, show considerable tact, and, though 








revealing his heart to none, win from subor- 
dinates affection and even devotion. But while 
he appealed to the multitude by his dramatic 
genius and emotional power, his equals could 
not depend on him. He was far too much of an 
egotist to be a good colleague. He lacked con- 
stancy and stability : was aman of extremes who 
lived on his nerves. He seemed capable of 
every attitude except moderation. He constantly 
laid himself open to criticism and suspicion by 
sudden changes of mood which appeared to 
responsible men insincere and in bad taste. 
They saw him as an exhibitionist who could 
never stop playing a part. To Gilbert Foliot, the 
austere and learned bishop of London who had 
been the leader of the Church party before 
Becket’s elevation to the primacy, he seemed as 
much an upstart ecclesiastically as to the feudal 
magnates socially : a careerist who had never 
been a monk or even a priest and whose pre- 
tences to devotion were utterly insincere. 

The king, who had been so well served and 
delighted by his chancellor’s genius, under- 
stood his weaknesses perfectly—his vanity and 
hypersensitiveness, his inability not to over- 
state and dramatize his case, his pathological 
desire—the result of a lonely childhood—to win 
applause and justify himself. And in their tri- 
angular relations with the English bishops and 
the pope, both of whose support was essential 
to Becket’s position, he played the brilliant, 
excitable archbishop like a fish. First he joined 
issue with him over what was by far the weakest 
point in the Church’s position—the trial of 
criminous clerks, to which a notorious murder 
and an equally notorious acquittal had just 
drawn everyone’s attention. It was an issue on 
which the Church was divided and about which 
doubts were felt even by the pope himself. In 
October 1163 at a Council at Westminster, 
Henry outlined his proposals for dealing with 
this pressing scandal. He did not challenge the 
Church’s right to try its members, but de- 
manded only that clerics found guilty by ecclesi- 
astical courts of major crimes should be degraded 
and handed over to his officers for punishment. 
Those who could not be restrained from such 
outrages by the thought of their sacred orders, 
he pointed out, could scarcely be much 
wronged by the loss of them. 

To this Becket, incapable of moderation and 
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taking up, as always, the extreme position in 
any cause with which he was identified, replied 
that it would be a monstrous injustice to punish 
a man twice for the same offence. In a long, 
passionate speech he urged the king not to 
introduce into the kingdom a new discipline 
contrary to the decrees of the ancient fathers— 
“a new law of Christ,” he called it, “ by a new 
and strange kind of lord.” At this Henry asked 
angrily whether he and his fellow bishops were 
prepared to swear to abide by the ancient 
customs of the realm. This put them in a 
quandary, for in the time of Henry’s grand- 
father the Church had been subjected to many 
restraints which it had since shaken off. Yet in 
England an appeal to ancient custom was always 
hard to refuse. After a consultation, therefore, 
the archbishop replied that they would swear 
as their liege lord requested but with the cus- 
tomary proviso, “saving the rights of their 
order.” At this Henry became extremely angry 
and stamped out in a fury, leaving the bishops 
to digest the fact that they were in for an uncom- 
fortable and dangerous struggle. Next day he 
demanded from the primate the return of the 
castles and honours of Berkhamsted and Eye 
which he had granted him during his chancellor- 
ship. 

Having set the issue before the world—one 
in which he appeared to be asking nothing of 
his bishops but what was fair and reasonable— 
the king proceeded to drive a wedge between 
them and their leader. His instrument was the 
pope Alexander III, a sensible man and no 
extremist, who, being engaged in a life-or- 
death struggle with the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, during which he had been forced to 
take refuge in France, was exceedingly anxious 
to stand well with the English king. He, there- 
fore, responded willingly to Henry’s suggestions 
that he should hint to his quarrelsome metro- 
politan that it was no service to the Church to 
insult the Crown by refusing to swear to the 
ancient customs of the realm, and that some 
reasonable compromise over the trial of 
criminous clerks would be in the Holy See’s 
interest. Confronted by surrender in such a 
quarter Becket—-still a parvenu in the Church— 
felt that he had no choice but to give way. He 
therefore privately, and it seems rather impul- 
sively, informed the king that the next time he 
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was asked to swear to the ancient customs of 
the realm in public, he would do as he wished. 
It was characteristic of him that in taking this 
step he consulted nobody, and refrained from 
informing his fellow bishops who had stood 
behind him so firmly at Westminster. 
Immediately, in the January of 1164, the king 
called a council at his hunting-lodge at Claren- 
don. In that simple, childlike age, when men’s 
minds were swayed by outward forms and 
ceremonies, it seemed essential to obtain from 
the archbishop and his colleagues a solemn and 
public declaration of what had been promised. 
Once more the primate was asked, in the pre- 
sence of the barons and bishops, whether he 
would agree to clerics, found guilty of felony by 
ecclesiastical courts, being degraded and handed 
over to the king’s judges for punishment. And 
once more the archbishop, who seemed almost 
incapable of meeting his old master in public 
without falling into a furious altercation, con- 
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tended that it was contrary to divine law to 
punish a man twice for the same offence, and 
that a priest was a sacred being who could no 
more be sentenced by a layman than a father by 
his own child. Thereupon the king reminded 
him of his promise to swear to the ancient 
customs and constitutions without insulting 
qualifications. Then he sprang a bombshell on 
everyone by producing these in written form 
and asking the prelates to acknowledge them. 
These sixteen carefully-prepared clauses, 
known to history as the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, set out, not unfairly, the relation- 
ship that had existed between Church and 
State in the time of Henry I. Some of them, 
like the proviso that no peasant’s son should be 
ordained without his lord’s assent, were undis- 
puted. Others traversed what in the past thirty 
years had become the accepted practice of the 
Church. They included provisions for trying 
in the king’s courts disputes about advowsons 
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as a species of landed property, and for regu- 
lating reckless and blackmailing accusations 
brought by archdeacons against laymen for 
moral offences. And they laid down a procedure 
for dealing with criminous clerks ; preliminary 
investigation before a lay judge, trial in the 
ecclesiastical courts in the presence of a royal 
observer, and, where guilt was proved, degrada- 
tion and delivery to the king’s officers for 
sentence and punishment. 

The most contentious provisions were that 
no tenant-in-chief should be excommunicated, 
no cleric leave the realm and no appeal be made 
to Rome without the king’s leave. And appeals 
in ecclesiastical disputes were to go from the 
archdeacon’s court to the bishop’s, from the 
bishop’s to the archbishop’s, and, unless per- 
mission were given for an appeal to Rome, from 
the archbishop to the king, who was to direct the 
archbishop’s court how to decide the issue. 
‘This was tantamount to making the king 
supreme ecclesiastical judge in the realm—a 
principle which, however much it might con- 
form with ancient English practice, ran dia- 
metrically counter to existing canon law. Jt 
struck at the international sovereignty of the 
Church and made the Crown, as in Saxon and 
early Norman times, the constitutional link 
between the pope and the English clergy. 








it was one thing for Henry to try to restore 
the ancient unwritten and peculiarly English 
relations between Church and State in a tacit 
agreement with his own bishops, some of whom 
at least were sympathetic to views which had 
been held only a century before by such a pri- 
mate as Lanfranc. But it was another to seduce 
these to writing and demand from churchmen a 
public avowal of principles which violated the 
disciplinary canons of their Order. The 
episcopal bench was appalled. For three days, 
in a series of violent arguments, the bishops 
stood solidly behind the primate in defence of 
what they deemed the liberties of the Church.5 
Even when “the princes and nobles of the 
realm, waxing hot in their wrath, burst into the 
chamber, muttering and clamouring,” and, 
shaking fists in their faces, declared that those 
who resisted the king were in deadly peril, they 
remained firm. 

At this point Becket—vehemently re- 
proached by the king for promising his agree- 
ment in private and humiliating him by breaking 
it in pub'ic—suddenly gave way. Without con- 
sulting his colleagues he announced that, as his 
lord and sovereign would have him perjure 
himself, he must do so. By refusing to add his 
seal to this grudging agreement, he made his 
surrender seem as great an insult to Henry as it 
seemed a betrayal to his colleagues. Subse- 
quently he made his position still more invidious 
by suspending himself from the service of the 
altar as a penance for perjury. He also sent an 
emissary to the pope to ask forgiveness for 
betraying the Church. 

The archbishop could hardly have played 
his cards worse. His colleagues, hopelessly con- 
fused and divided, had lost all confidence in 
him. Even those who most strongly upheld the 
principles for which he had contended felt that, 
as he had abandoned them, it was a needless and 
dishonest continuance of a regrettable con- 
troversy to qualify and repudiate his under- 
taking. The view of responsible laymen was 

5 ““We stood by you then because we thought you 
were standing courageously in the spirit of the Lord. 
We stood immoveable and undismayed. We stood 
firm, to the ruin of our fortunes, ready to suffer bodily 
torment or exile, or, if God so willed, even the 
sword.” Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, to 
Archbishop Thomas Becket, 1166. Materials for the 
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that he had made himself ridiculous and, by 
his vanity and ungrateful provocation of his 
royal master, compromised the Church’s 
position. 

Henry had put his adversary in a cleft stick ; 
his resignation now seemed inevitable. Yet, in 
his determination to crush him, he had 
blundered himself. By setting down his claims 
in black and white, he had put the Church’s 
defenders on their guard. This became apparent 
when he sent the Constitutions to the pope for 
ratification. For though the Holy Father, con- 
fronted by an imperialist anti-pope in Rome, 
was in greater need than ever of the English 
king’s support, he could not publicly repudiate 
the doctrines for which his predecessors had 
fought. The denial of the right of ecclesiastical 
appeal struck at the Church’s independence and 
unity and at one of the papacy’s principal 
sources of income. While agreeing to six of the 
clauses, Alexander as tactfully as possible with- 
held his assent from the remainder. And he 
released Becket from any oath he might hav: 
made to observe them. He did not approve ¢f 
the archbishop’s attitude, but he could not do 
otherwise. 

The pope’s refusal to underwrite his Con- 
stitutions only made Henry the more deter- 
mined to get rid of the man to whom he 
attributed the refusal. Meanwhile, the latter 
further prejudiced his position by trying to 
escape from the country in a fishing-smack. 
That October the king called a meeting of the 
Council at Northampton and summoned the 
archbishop to appear before it for a technical 
breach of feudal law—the lonely, passionate 
man’s failure, in his. alternating moods of 
defiance and despair, to respond to a sheriff’s 
writ, which should not in any case have been 
addressed to him. There, working himse’f into 
one of his famous rages, Henry browbeat the 
Council, whose members needed littte encour- 
agement to avenge themselves on the primate, 
into sentencing him for his contempt of Crown 
and Court to the loss of all his own and his see’s 
personal goods. Then, without notice, he called 
upon him to account for the vast sums which 
had passed through his hands while chancellor. 
When Becket, seeing that the king was resolved 
on his ruin, offered a compensation of 2,000 
marks, it was contemptuously refused. 
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At that moment Henry seemed to hold all 
the cards. He was the most powerful ruler in 
Europe, and the head of a State in which respect 
for the Crown was more deeply rooted than in 
any other. He had behind him a baronage 
which he had taught to join with him in govern- 
ing the realm, and a knighthood deeply attached 
to the throne. Becket, in the eyes of every 
king’s man and of many of his fellow prelates, 
was a low-born clerk, a parvenu whom his 
royal master had raised from a trader’s stall. 
In opposing his benefactor he had laid himself 
open to charges of the basest ingratitude. 

Yet, by making him desperate, Henry drove 
his adversary back on something greater than 
either himself or the Church. He forced him on 
to the rock of the inner spirit. Though ill and 
afraid, the archbishop resolved to compromise 
no more and to take his stand, not merely on the 
Church’s tenets, but on the cross of suffering 
and sacrifice it enshrined. By doing so he 
became the champion of thousands to whom the 
rights and wrongs of the constitutional prin- 
ciples under dispute meant nothing. Becket 
was not by nature a religious man ; he was self- 
centred, egotistical, an artist and an autocrat. 
Though pure in life, generous to his servants 
and retainers, and exceptionally truthful, he did 
not instinctively love men or turn the other 
cheek. He was neither meek nor humble. 
Indeed he was more arrogant than the king, 
who, for all his blind rages and high-handed 
ways, had a vein of everyday simplicity which 
the primate lacked. 

Yet for the lonely, spectacular role he now 
chose Becket was superbly equipped. His 
towering height, his pale, sensitive face, the 
aquiline nose and restless penetrating eyes, the 
white feminine hands and quick eager move- 
ments made him look what he aspired to be, a 
saint and martyr. And the very theatricality and 
emotionalism that so annoyed high-born men 
of the world appealed to the hearts of common 
folk who only saw him from afar and knew 
nothing of his weaknesses. Here was a man who 
even in that age of pageantry and outward 
symbols made his meaning ten times clearer 
than anyone else, speaking to them across the 
immense barriers of rank and wealth. Almost 
alone among the rulers of the time he laid him- 
self out to please the masses—the peasants and 











craftsmen of England who were without the 
rights and privileges, laws and liberties of the 
feudal lords. When he rode on visitation and 
the children of the poor were brought to him to 
confirm, he did not, like other prelates, bless 
them from the saddle. He dismounted and 
went through the formalities of the sacrament 
of Christian initiation like a humble priest. 

Through the king’s vindictiveness Becket 
had reached solid ground. From that moment, 
despite all the odds against him, he never 
quitted it. “If you desire success in this 
world,” one of the monks at his side counselled 
him, “‘ make peace with the king. But if you 
wish to serve God, act fearlessly.” It was what 
the archbishop had resolved to do. His enemies 
on the episcopal bench and many of his friends, 
faced by Henry’s unrelenting fury, urged him 
to resign rather than to bring ruin on the 
Church. He refused either to do so or to plead 
in an issue which, if lost, would place every 
churchman at a despot’s mercy. Declaring that 
all temporal power derived from God and that 
a son could not judge his spiritual father or a 
sheep his shepherd, he traversed his adversary’s 
whole position and announced, in defiance of 
the Constitutions, that he would appeal to 
Rome against any sentence passed on him. 

On the 13th October, 1164, Becket was sum- 
moned before the Council to receive judgment. 
Before setting out from the monastery where he 
lodged he deliberately said a votive mass for 
St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. Then, 
ordering the assembled bishops to excommuni- 
cate any who dared to lay hands on him, he 
entered the royal castle, wearing his arch- 
bishop’s cope and pallium and bearing his own 
cross. When the bishop of London protested, 
saying, “If you brandish your cross, the king 
will brandish his sword,’ Thomas replied, 
** The cross is the emblem of peace ; I carry it 
for the protection of the whole English Church.” 
All day, while the king and his barons sat in one 
room and Becket in another, and pleading 


bishops and threatening envoys constantly 
passed between them, the archbishop sat alone, 
hugging his cross and gazing on the crucifix, 
To his adversaries he seemed merely an angry, 
unreasonable man clinging to an untenable 
position—one who, as the bishop of London 
said, had always been a fool and always would 
be.® To himself he seemed to be wrestling with 
wild beasts at Ephesus. “ This is a fearful day,” 
murmured one of his followers as angry baron 
after baron came in with summons and threat. 
“ Ay,” replied the archbishop, “ but the Day 
of Judgment will be more fearful ! ” 

As the bishops—even those most opposed 
to Pecket—dared not, in face of his prohibi- 
tion, join in judgment against him, the king 
demanded it from his earls and barons alone. 
But when the magnates made their way to the 
archbishop’s chamber to inform him of the 
sentence, he rose and refused to hear them. 
** You are come to judge me,” he cried, “ it is 
not your right. . . . It is no sentence ; I have 
not been heard. You cannot judge me. I am 
your spiritual father ; you are lords of the 
household, lay powers, secular personages. I will 
not hear your judgment ! Under protection of 
the Apostolic See I depart hence.” Then, rising 
to his full height and bearing his cross, he swept 
into the darkening hall and towards the door, 
while knights and royal servants, rising from 
the straw-strewn floor and benches where they 
had dined, shouted, “‘ Traitor ! ” “ Perjurer ! ” 
Outside in the wet streets the people thronged 
round him to beg his blessing so that he could 
hardly control his horse. 

That night, while the triumphant king issued 
a proclamation that no-one was to do him 
physical hurt, Becket rode out of Northampton, 
in driving wind and rain, and made his way in 
disguise to the coast. Three weeks later he 
landed in France... . 


5 If Zacchaeus had refused to come down from 
his tree, Foliot remarked, he would never have enter- 
tained Christ in his house. 





The fifth instalment of Dr. Bryant’s 
forthcoming book THE STORY OF ENGLAND 
to be published by Collins in November 
and the first extract from his ninth chapter 
THE HOLY BLISSFUL MARTYR 
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MOHAMMED THE CONQUEROR by 
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By BERNARD LEWIS 


The fall of Constantinople in 1453 was no “ victory of barbarism, 
but rather of another and not undistinguished civilization.” 


brating the sooth anniversary of their 

conquest of Constantinople. Turkish 
rule in Europe began nearly a century earlier, 
and was firmly established by the time that 
the occupation of the Imperial city rounded 
off the Turkish dominions and made Con- 
stantinople once again the capital of a great 
empire. But the anniversary may serve as the 
occasion for some reflections on the place of 
the Ottoman Empire in the history of Europe 
and of the world. 

For most Europeans, the loss of Constan- 
tinople is a great historical disaster, a defeat of 
Christendom which has never been repaired. 
In spite of the present friendly relations be- 
tween Turkey and the West, there is still a 
reserve of mistrust, and even at times of 


i YEAR THE TURKS have been cele- 
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hostility, with roots deep in the European 
Christian past. For most literate West Euro- 
peans, the words “ Turk” and “ Turkey” 
have complex emotional associations, coloured 
by centuries of strife ; and for East Europeans 
the traditional picture of the Turkish oppressor 
has become part of the national folk-lore. This 
Western image of the Turk has several sources. 
The first of these is fear, imprinted on the 
Western mind during the long period when the 
Turks were thrusting into the heart of Europe 
and seemed to threaten the very existence of 
Christendom. Richard Knolles, the Elizabethan 
chronicler of the Turks, expressed the feelings 
of Europe when he spoke of the Turk as “ the 
present terror of the world.” Even in faraway 
Iceland, men prayed to be delivered “ from the 
cunning of the Pope and the terror of the 








Turk.” That the latter was no idle fear was 
shown by the raid of Turkish corsairs on Ice- 
land in 1627, when several hundred captives 
were carried off to Algiers. 

This sense of fear was augmented by the 
religious hostility between Christendom and 
Islam, dating back to the first Arab-Moslem 
conquests, which had wrested the Christian 
provinces of Syria, Egypt, North Africa and 
Spain from the West and incorporated them 
in the Islamic world. The clash was renewed 
by the Christian counter-attack in the Western 
Mediterranean and in the Crusades, and again 
by the new Moslem offensive launched into 
Europe by the Ottoman Turks. Even the 
secularization of Europe from Renaissance 
times onwards did not seriously diminish this 
hostility to Islam. For religious ill-will usually 
outlives religious belief. Western travellers in 
Turkey, who were the major source of informa- 
tion to the Western world, with few exceptions 
reinforced these prejudices. Most of them 
lacked the perceptiveness and imagination to 
realize that though the familiar good qualities 
that they appreciated at home were missing in 
Turkey, there were others present of a different 
kind. They did not understand that this was 
another civilization, with its own ethics and 
its own standards and values. In more recent 
times, Western hostility to the Turk was per- 
petuated by the enthusiasm of the philhellenes 
who, in their just admiration for Greece, did 
less than justice to the Turk, seeing in him only 
the brutal destroyer of the liberties of Hellas, 
and forgetting the famous words of the Byzan- 
tine dignitary Lucas Notaras, “ It is better to 
see in the city the power of the Turkish turban 
than that of the Latin tiara.” 

In our own time, yet another source of mis- 
information has been added. Since the spread 
of nationalism to the Balkans and the Near 
East, more than a dozen states have risen from 
the ruins of the Ottoman Empire, each with 
its own national legends of liberation and its 
own brand of national historiography. Like 
most liberated peoples, the Balkan, and later 
the Arab, states tended to blame all the defects 
and shortcomings of their societies upon the 
misrule of the fallen imperial masters. More 
articulate in Western terms than the Turks, 
they have succeeded in persuading most 
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Western observers of the truth of their version 
of history. 

It might have been expected that the revival 
of learning in Europe and the growth of 
scientific history would have brought about a 
more impartial view and a less prejudiced 
approach. In fact, they did not. Prejudice, 
as so often, has been swollen by ignorance, 
Though it is generally accepted that one does 
not write French history without some refer- 
ence to French sources, Western Europeans 
continued to write Turkish history—renamed 
the Eastern Question—without any reference 
to what the Turks themselves had to say about 
it. But Turkish sources do exist in vast 
numbers—histories, chronicles, archive docu- 
ments by the million, many of which have been 
published. There is no longer any need to 
view the Turks only through the eyes of their 
rivals and enemies. 

This negative attitude to the Turks, while 
predominant, is not the only one. There is also 
what one might call a positive legend of the 
Turk in Europe—and here I am not speaking 
of the political and military considerations 
which from time to time led European powers 
to sup with the Turk, though with a long spoon. 
The West had a romantic or heroic legend of 
the Turk, which again has diverse origins. 
Sometimes it was the Western doctrine df the 
“ noble savage ”—with the Turk unflatteringly 
cast in that rdle. Sometimes the Turk, like 
other exotic peoples, was used as a vehicle for 
social comment in the West ; sometimes, too, 
as a means of anti-Christian—or more speci- 
fically anti-Catholic controversy, as when 
sixteenth-century Protestant polemists con- 
trasted Turkish tolerance with Catholic repres- 
sion. Occasionally, one or other national or 
social group in the West experienced or 
imagined a feeling of affinity with the Turks. 
Such, for example, was the pan-turanian myth 
advanced by some Hungarian intellectuals, 
who sought a Magyar-Turkish alliance against 
the common threat of pan-slavism. Such, too, 
was the attitude of some elements amongst the 
English ruling classes, who saw in the Ottoman 
Moslem a gentleman of the established church, 


Right : A Seventeenth-Century Turkish painting of 
the Venetian attack on Tenedos 
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and in the Ottoman Christian a factious non- 
conformist. Broadly, there are two prototypes 
of the Turk in Western legend, the one expres- 
sed in the adjective “ unspeakable,” the other 
in the word “ gentleman.” Both have little to 
do with the real Turkey. In what follows, I 
propose to examine some of the specific charges 
brought against the Turks, or rather, some of 
their alleged defects, the existence of which is 
tacitly assumed as axiomatic, and to see how 
far they are justified by an impartial examination 
of the evidence. 

A common assumption is that the Turk was 
a brutal barbarian without culture. But the 
Ottoman Turks have a rich literature, going 
back to the thirteenth century in Turkey, and 
still earlier among the Eastern Turkish peoples 
of Central Asia. If not of the level of the earlier 
Moslem literatures in Arabic and Persian, 
there is still much that is of more than local 


value, especially in the great tradition of his- 
torical writing. Ottoman historiography con- 
sists not merely of annals, but of real history, 
sometimes achieving even an epic quality. This 
literature is little known in the West—but that 
is hardly the fault of the Turks. More acces- 
sible to foreign visitors are the glories of 
Ottoman art and architecture—the magnificent 
mosques that still grace Turkey and the suc- 
cessor states ; miniatures, metal-work, and the 
products of the industrial and decorative arts, 
Not least of these is the characteristic art of 
calligraphy, often underestimated or mis- 
understood by Western observers, but capable 
of reaching a high level of artistic self-expres- 
sion. Turkish culture is, as one would expect, 
mainly Islamic, and the educated Ottoman was 
as familiar with the Arabic and Persian classics 
as his Western contemporaries with those of 
Greece and Rome. Even an interest in Western 
civilization, though very limited, was not 
entirely lacking. Mohammed the Conqueror 
had a knowledge of Greek, and a library of 
Greek books. His entourage included the 
Italian humanist, Ciriaco Pizzocolli of Ancona, 
and the Greek humanist, Critoboulos. The 
latter—who was Mohammed’s biographer— 
mentions his interest in Greek antiquities and 
remains, and, when describing Mohammed’s 
wonderment at the Parthenon, even confers 
upon him the title of “ Philhellene.” After the 
capture of Constantinople, Mohammed had to 
keep his promise to his victorious troops to give 
them free rein for three days in the conquered 
city, but both Greek and Western writers attest 
that on the fourth day he took measures to 
safeguard manuscripts, buildings and relics. 
Some scholars say that the Turkish conquest 
of Constantinople was less destructive than 
that of the Western Crusaders in 1204. 

A word often used to describe the Ottoman 
Empire is ramshackle, and there is a general 
impression that Ottoman Goverment was 
always incompetent, venal and inept. Yet the 
countless documents in the Istanbul archives 
show that up to the sixteenth century the 
Empire was governed by an elaborate bureau- 
cratic organization, extremely conscientious in 
its task of administering a vast Empire. One 
series of registers alone contains a record, in 
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Dance of the Mevlevi Dervishes 


over 1,000 volumes, of towns, villages, popula- 
tion and revenue for the whole Empire from 
Budapest to Baghdad. The 50,000 and more 
bound registers, and the millions of papers, 
still preserved in the Turkish record office show 
that whatever may have been the faults of 
Ottoman administration, it was, in the early 
and middle periods, anything but ramshackle. 

Against the charge of destructiveness that 
is often brought against Turkish rule, the same 
evidence may be cited. The registers show an 
increase in population and prosperity in most 
areas after the conquest, which the travellers— 
by no means friendly witnesses—confirm. In 
the Arab lands, Ottoman rule brought peace 
and security after the heady nightmare of late 
Mameluke rule. In the Balkans, too, Ottoman 
Government brought unity and security in the 
place of previous conflict and disorder. In 
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buler Hof-und-Volksleben, Heinz Lafaire, Hanover, 1925 
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the wars of conquest, a large part of the old 
landowning aristocracy was destroyed and their 
ownerless estates were incorporated into the 
Ottoman feudal system and granted as fiefs to 
Ottoman soldiers. Under the Ottoman order, 
the fief-holder was concerned only with revenve 
and had no seigneurial rights. Thus, the peas- 
ants enjoyed far greater freedom on their farms 
than previously, while the operation of Otto- 
man law prevented both the fragmentation and 
the concentration of land-ownership. This 
security and prosperity, given to peasant agri- 
culture by a Government which had inherited 
the ancient loyalty owed by the Balkan peoples 
to the Imperial Byzantine throne, did much to 
reconcile them to the other imperfections of 
Ottoman rule, and account in large measure for 
the long tranquillity that reigned in the Balkans 
until the explosive irruption of nationalist ideas 
from the West. Even to Constantinople, the 
Ottoman conquest brought a new prosperity, 
‘as the city was transformed from a fossil into 
the flourishing capital of a great Empire. 
Another charge is that of tyranny. Certainly 
the Sultan was no democrat ; but after all, 
democracy, as we know and practise it, has 
flourished in only a few places, and in most of 
them is recent and precarious. The Sultan 
was not a true despot, but the supreme cus- 
todian of the God-given Holy Law of Islam, 
to which he himself was subject. It is true that 


| abilities. But this kind of toleration is new and 


the Holy Law granted him almost despotic. 


power, and that it did not provide for its own 
enforcement against him. But ultimately the 
Holy Law remained the basis of the social and 
political structure of the Empire, and was 
observed by the Sultans, whose sovereignty 
was accepted and respected by the people, both 
Moslem and Christian, as right and inevitable. 

Two other qualities which have been attri- 
_ buted to the Turks are fanaticism and intoler- 
ance. The Ottoman Turks were indeed fana- 
tical Moslems, dedicated to the maintenance 
and expansion of the Islamic state. But tolera- 
tion is a relative matter. According to the 
principles professed by modern democracies, 
toleration means the absence of discrimination. 
In that sense, the Ottomans were not tolerant, 
since non-Moslems were not the civic and social 
equals of the followers of the dominant faith, 
but were subject to a number of legal dis- 
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insecure, even in Europe, and it is not reason- 
able to look for it in the old Ottoman Empire, 
If we define toleration as the absence, not of 
discrimination, but of persecution, then the 
Ottoman record until the late nineteenth 
century is excellent. The well-known prefer- 
ence of the fifteenth-century Greeks for Moslem 
rather than Frankish rule was not without its 
reasons. The confrontation of Christendom and 
Islam has sometimes been compared with the 
present Cold War. The comparison is valid at 
many points, but we must remember in making 
it that the main movement of refugees in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was from 
Europe to Turkey and not the other way. 
When Ottoman rule in the Balkans ended, the 
Balkan peoples resumed their national existence, 
with their own religions and languages and 
national cultures intact. There are no Moslems 
today in Spain or Sicily, and no speakers of 
Arabic. 

A good example of the way in which 
European travellers and diplomats misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted Ottoman institutions 
is provided by the word “ rayah.” According 
to most of the Western travellers, followed by 
most Western historians, the word rayah means 
cattle, and was applied to the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, whose predatory attitude to them 
is expressed in the term. In fact, Ottoman 
usage until the middle of the eighteenth century 
applied the term to the peasant population of 
the Empire, irrespective of religion. Thus 
Moslem peasants were rayahs and Christian 
towns people were not. The word itself comes 
from an Arabic root, meaning to graze, and 
would be better translated as flocks, expressing 
the well-known pastoral ideal of Government, 
which is common to Christendom and Islam. 
It is a curious comment on the pattern of 
Western influence on Turkey, that from the 
middle of the eighteenth century the Western 
misinterpretation of the term passed to the 
Turks themselves, who began to use it—and 
sometimes apply it—in the once mistaken 
Western sense. 

With the decline of the Ottoman Empire, 
some of the traditional charges against the 
Turks become in part justified. Ottoman 
culture declined into mere repetition and 
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View northwards from the Ottoman citadel of Van, Kurdistan 


imitation of earlier models. Ottoman adminis- 
tration ran down until the Empire really was 
ramshackle. Increasing weakness in the face 
of foreign invasion and internal rebellion often 
led to oppression and brutality and tyranny. 
Suspicion, hatred, fear—and sometimes, we 
may add, the example of Western intolerance 
—transformed the Turkish attitude to the 
subject peoples. 


But when all is said and done, it will be 
argued, the Turks are an alien and hostile 


element in Europe. Until very recently this 
description was undeniably merited. But the 
point should not be exaggerated. It was not 
barbarians from the Central Asian Steppes who 
conquered south-eastern Europe, but a civilized 
Moslem people, and Islam, despite its long con- 
flict with Christendom, has much in common 
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The Suleymaniye Mosque, Istanbul 


with it. Both share the Hebrew heritage 
of prophecy, revelation, ethical monotheism 
and divine law. Both shared—or rather, 
divided—the Hellenistic heritage, of which 
Islam preserved the philosophy and science, 
while the West kept the literature and art. 
Islam is far more akin to Europe in its cultural 
traditions than to the true Orient, in India and 
China. But the Turks were familiar in a nearer 
and more material sense. They had been in 
Anatolia since the 11th century, absorbing the 
ancient races of the peninsula ; in Europe since 
the fourteenth century. By the time that they 
conquered Constantinople, they were well 
acclimatized in the Balkans, mingled with 
Greek, Slavonic and Albanian blood. Men of 
Christian birth weré prominent at the court 
‘ and in the army—the corps of janissaries con- 
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sisted exclusively of such. Mohammed the 
Conqueror was at home both in Greek and in 
Greece. In many senses, the Turks were less 
alien to Constantinople than were the Western 
Christians. 

The loss of Constantinople was certainly a 
defeat of Christendom and of Europe—though 
perhaps not so total as was once feared. It is 
not without significance that the Turks today 
are celebrating the sooth anniversary of their 
great victory by the Gregorian and not by the 
Moslem calendar. Nor was it a victory of 
barbarism, but rather of another and not un- 
distinguished civilization. The four slender 
minarets that the Turks added to the Church 
of Santa Sophia may be, for the Christian, a 
desecration. They are not a defacement. 
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Whitehall and Lambeth during the reign of Charles I 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1641 


A Day in the Life of 
the Long Parliament 


By D. H. PENNINGTON 


gs OVEMBER 16, Tuesday, 1641. The 
| Speaker came between nine and ten 
of the clock.” Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 

the learned and irrepressible member for 
Sudbury, sat in his usual place near the 
Speaker’s chair, with his note-book and ink- 
bottle, and in those words began his record 
for the day. St. Stephen’s Chapel was a bare 
and ill-lit room in the Palace of Westminster, 
at right-angles to the great thoroughfare of 
Westminster Hall. Its only movable furniture 
was the Speaker’s chair at the east end, and 
the table and chairs for the Clerk, Henry Elsing, 
and his assistant, John Rushworth, who kept 
the Journals of the House. The four tiers of 
benches round the walls gave uncomfortable 
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and inadequate seating for members. For 
spectators there was no provision at all : the 
little gallery at the west end was used by 
members, and the only strangers normally 
admitted were those summoned to the Bar of 
the House below the gallery. Though many 
members had adopted regular places for them- 
selves, their position had no connection with 
status or allegiance. Pym and Hampden sat 
near the Bar on the Speaker’s left, Hyde and 
Falkland opposite them, Haselrig in the 
gallery... The Privy Councillors, and Court 
Officials who were members, tended to sit near 


1John Forster in The Grand Remonstrance 
(pp. 283-4) works out the places of many other 
people—including one who was not an M.P. at all. 
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The Two Houses, presided over by the King 


the Speaker, as their predecessors had done 
when they were the channel for royal pressure. 
But in the Long Parliament, especially since 
the flight of Secretary Windebank, the office- 
holders were not the representatives, or even 
necessarily the supporters, of the King. 

How many members were present at Prayers 
on this Tuesday morning we do not know. 
The House, which in easier times had usually 
sat from eight a.m. until about noon, was now 
supposed to meet at nine; but William 
Lenthall, the Speaker, had several times 
recently found fewer than the quorum of forty 
present when he arrived and had taken to 
being late himself. There were complaints 
that, in spite of frequent roll-calls and sum- 
monses, some two hundred members had not 
sat since the summer recess. Later in the day, 
223 members voted ; but to publish a division- 
list would have been a gross breach of privilege. 
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We can therefore be sure of the presence only 
of those members named in the Journals, or 
in private accounts of proceedings. A glance 
at the connections and activities of almost any 
one of them will give a fair idea of the character 
of the Parliament as a whole. 

The first to rise in his place was Sir Walter 
Erle, one of the four burgesses for Dorset’s 
unique “ double borough ” of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis. The Erles, like the great 
majority of the gentlemen chosen for Parlia- 
ment in October 1640, came from a small and 
closely-knit landed community of their native 
county. Though four-fifths of the members 
sat for boroughs, few lived in them. It was the 
rise and fall, the rivalries and alliances, of 
county families that determined who was 
elected. Sir Walter’s principal estate at 
Charborough was within seven miiles of the 
borough of Wareham, where he held some 
property, and about as far from Poole. His 
son, Thomas, was member for Wareham ; his 
brother, Christopher, had formerly sat for 
Poole and for Lyme Regis. The Erles were 
related by marriage to the Trenchards, one of 
whom, John, was now the other member for 
Wareham. .John’s sister was married to Sir 
John Strangways, member for Weymouth, 
and father of one of the members for Bridport ; 
his sons-in-law, John Bingham and William 
Sydenham, were later members of the Long 
Parliament for Shaftesbury and Weymouth 
respectively. Almost every county had a similar 
network of relationships among its members. 
But of course they did not stop at county 
boundaries : Walter Erle’s sister was married 
to the brother of William Strode, member for 
Berealston, two of whose cousins were related 
by marriage to Pym and through him to at 
least a score of other south-western members. 
Thomas Erle’s wife was Susanna Fiennes, 
daughter of Viscount Say and Sele, and through 
the widespread connections of the Fiennes 
family the Erles were related to Hampden, 
Cromwell, St. John, Holles, and many parlia- 
mentary families in the eastern counties. 
Without going back more than two or three 
generations, one could link in this way probably 
half of the members who were in St. Stephen’s 
that morning. 

Two groups of M.P.s were regarded as 








being in some respects apart from the rest. 
One of these consisted of the seventy barristers 
— the Lawyers of the House ”—among whom 
was Thomas Erle. The majority were, like 
him, the sons of landed gentlemen, and all 
had shared the companionship and teaching 
of the Inns of Court, where nearly half the 
landed members had studied for a year or more. 
But some of the lawyers had risen through 
their profession from humbler origins, and 
sat for boroughs of which they were Recorders. 
A successful legal career was one of the quickest 
and surest ways to wealth, and several of the 
richest members enjoyed estates that had been 
founded by grandfathers or great-grandfathers 
who were Tudor judges. The other professional 
group was that of the merchants. The term 
could be loosely applied to men varying in 
status from local aldermen like John Baker, 
the draper, and Simon Norton, the dyer 
(members for Coventry), to such great national 
figures as Sir Arthur Ingram and Sir Nicholas 
Crispe, with a wide range of commercial and 
financial interests. But “ the Merchants of the 
House,” who were collectively added to com- 
mittees concerned with trade, were primarily 
the leaders of City companies and the managers 
and financiers of overseas commerce. One of 
the members who spoke on November 16th 
was Samuel Vassall, Alderman of London and 
M.P. for the City. Like another City member, 
John Venn, he was a leading figure in the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, one of the 
Puritan trading and colonizing ventures. This 
had grown out of the Dorchester Company, 
and the most prominent of the six Dorset 
M.P.s who were among the sponsors of that 
enterprise was Sir Walter Erle. Only a minority 
of the landed members had so direct a connec- 
tion with trade ; but very many held estates 
that were founded, augmented, or preserved 
by merchant wealth. 

Sir Walter Erle had risen to move a change 
in the form of the daily prayers. The House 
regularly gave thanks for its deliverance from 
the perils of the Spanish Armada and the 
Gunpowder Plot. Sir Walter was now pro- 
posing to add the words “ and for our deliver- 
ances since the beginning of this Parliament.” 
Henry Martm, the member for Berkshire, 
whose private life scandalized his Puritan allies, 


moved that a Committee be set up to consider 
the proposal. But so fascinatingly rare a point 
of procedure made it inevitable that the House 
should hear from its self-appointed adviser on 
precedent, Sir Simonds D’Ewes. A Committee 
was not necessary “to draw five or six words 
which you yourself may draw (—I spake to the 
Speaker as is usual—) . . . without further 
trouble. And so,” he adds with his usual satis- 
faction, “it was left to the Speaker to do.” 
Sir Walter’s proposal was clearly in tune with 
the feeling of the House. It was engaged in 
detailed examination of the long catalogue of 
the misdeeds of Stuart governments that 
became the Grand Remonstrance, and the 
many recent threats to parliamentary govern- 
ment were clearer than ever in its memory. 
But the prayer was not simply about the 
political power of Strafford or the religious 
practices of Laud. The three deliverances that 
would now be brought together were deliver- 
ances from the same evil—the evil to which all 
others, directly or indirectly, tended. Sir 
Walter and his colleagues saw themselves in a 
world divided into two. On one side was the 
community of prosperous squires, contented 
tenants, industrious townsmen—differing some- 
times on politics and religion, but loyal to 
their King and to the essentials of Protestant 
Christianity. On the other side was Popery. 
Popery was no mere matter of religious 
doctrine : it was summed up perfectly in the 
memories evoked by the daily prayer: the 
invading fleet of the foreigner, and the slinking, 
underground Englishmen with the gunpowder. 
It threatened the whole English way of life. 
It threatened property too ; for many members 
knew that their estates, or part of them, had 
been monastic land and that its confiscation 
under Popery would mean an upheaval in the 
whole structure of propertied society. 

On all this Parliament was united. But 
below the unanimity lay undercurrents of 
suspicion and resentment. Thoroughgoing 
Puritans could not help feeling that Laud’s 
religion was half way from theirs to Rome, 
and that some M.P.s showed too little zeal for 
the extirpation of idolatrous ceremonies. The 
Queen was a Catholic ; the court was a centre 
of plots and rumours of plots ; and the Pro- 
testantism of all connected with it was at least 
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JOHN HAMPDEN by Houbraken 
He “‘opened the business for which 
everyone was waiting.” 


in danger of contamination. The Long Parlia- 
ment therefore had always spent a good deal 
of its time on the day-to-day episodes in the 
campaign against Popery. In the past fortnight 
had come news that confirmed its ugliest fears. 
A Catholic rebellion had broken out in Ireland; 
reports of massacres and atrocities were arriv- 
ing every day ; and it was urgently necessary 
to send an army to restore order. But Pym 
saw both the dangers and the opportunities 
of the situation. He would not trust an English 
or a Scottish army to the command of the 
“evil counsellors” of Charles. Men and 
money might be used for encouraging rather 
than repressing the Irish rebels and the “ ill- 
affected subjects in England.” Against strong 
opposition from an increasingly unified group 
among his former followers, he had led the 
House to the revolutionary declaration that, 
if the King did not employ ministers it approved 
of, it “would resolve on some such way of 
defending Ireland from the -rebels as may 
concur to the securing of ourselves... .” 
Within the last twenty-four hours there 
had appeared even more immediate cause for 
alarm. On November 15th Pym had inter- 
rupted the debate to report “that there was 
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one attending without who had somewhat to 
reveal which concerned the safety of divers 
members of the two Houses.” Thomas Beale, 
a tailor of Whitecross Street, thereupon 
related, first to a small Committee, then at the 
Bar of the House, and finally to a Conference 
of Lords and Commons, a story that rivalled 
the Gunpowder Plot itself. He had been walk- 
ing that day in the fields near the Pest House 
and had overheard a conversation between 
two unidentified men. As he came within 
earshot, one of them was regretting that the 
last plot had failed. But now a hundred and 
eight people had been appointed, each to kill 
one Puritan member of the Lords or Commons, 
Two priests, Father Jones and Father Andrews, 
were concerned in briefing the assassins. Some 
of the victims were mentioned by name : Dick 
Jones was to kill “ that rascally Puritan Pym,” 
and four London tradesmen were to deal with 
the City M.P.s. On the day of the massacre, 
November 18th, there were to be Catholic 
risings in various counties ; and the confusion 
would be so great that the expedition to 
Ireland would have to be called off. If the 
Catholics prevailed there, “they should not 
have cause to fear here.” Once the conspiracy 
had been revealed, it was easy to find cor- 
roborating evidence. The House heard a story 
from Portsmouth of new fortifications, directed 
against attack not from the sea but from the 
land, of “‘ a Frenchman of the Romish religion ” 
being brought into the garrison as a surgeon, 
and of regular posts going to the Queen. “ The 
Papists and jovial clergymen thereabouts were 
merrier than ever.” No time could be lost in 
preparing to frustrate a rebellion that was only 
three days off. Members handed in to Rush- 
worth the names of prominent Papists in their 
counties, and a Committee was appointed to 
arrange for their arrest and to mobilize the 
Trained Bands. It met forthwith in the Court 
of Wards and drafted Ordinances, to which the 
Commons agreed without debate or division, 
though the Lords had still to consider them. 

On this Tuesday morning, therefore, the 
familiar alarms had acquired unprecedented 
urgency, and if a night’s reflection had led any 
members to doubt the plausibility of Beale’s 
story they preferred not to say so. No firm 
rules of procedure determined what business 








should come first. Reports on disputed elec- 
tions often began the day, but though the 
Committee of Privileges had been meeting in 
the Star Chamber during the past week to 
consider the elections at Tewkesbury, it had 
no report to make. Petitions were also presented 
early, and in the first months of the Parliament 
had occupied much of its time. Today, there 
was only one. Father Browne, a Scottish priest 
who for months had been a prisoner in the 
Gatehouse, chose this unpropitious moment 
to submit a petition. (He had been examined 
the day before about Jones and Andrews but 
had denied all knowledge of them.) Sir Henry 
Mildmay, on behalf of a Committee that was 
investigating defaults in the payment of poll- 
money, tried to interest the House in the mis- 
deeds of the under-sheriff of Hampshire who 
had been summoned to appear at the Bar but 
had gone out of town. “ It came to nothing,” 
says D’Ewes curtly. 

The business for which everyone was wait- 
ing was opened by Hampden, who had informa- 
tion about the two priests named by Beale. 
Both were “very dangerous priests ” : Jones 
was an agent for the nuns at Douai and was 
now in the house of the Earl of Worcester, 
whom members knew as a notorious plotter. 
Arrangements for searching the houses of the 
Earl, and of others “ justly to be suspected,” 
were left to four members who were Middlesex 
J.P.s. There was some doubt whether, since a 
Peer was involved, the Lords ought to be con- 
sulted ; but it was agreed to act first and settle 
constitutional proprieties later. Nevertheless, 
Pym was most anxious at this stage to avoid a 
quarrel with the Lords. Accordingly a message 
was sent to the Upper House proposing a 
“ free conference ” on the safety of the King- 
dom. This procedure had been used regularly 
in the Long Parliament to enable the two 
houses to devise legislation and policy in close 
collaboration. The conferences were usually 
held in the Painted Chamber, which lay be- 
tween the two meeting-places, separated from 
the Commons by the Long Gallery. The 
house that proposed the conference provided 
one or two members to act as its “‘ managers ” 
and both appointed “ reporters ” to bring back 
an account of the proceedings. On this occasion 
Pym and Holles were chosen for both tasks. 
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brary 
“* That rascally Puritan” : 
JOHN PYM by Houbraken 


The Lords had spent their morning mainly 
on hearing a report of the previous day’s con- 
ference with the Commons, though they had 
found time also to call for a list of Peers who 
had not paid their poll-money, and to appoint 
a Committee to consider the grievances of the 
Venetian Ambassador, whose mail was being 
opened. At the conference the Commons out- 
lined their proposals for action, which were 
duly reported by the Lord Keeper, Littleton. 
After their midday adjournment the Lords 
were able to send to the Commons a new con- 
tribution to the alarm—a letter from James 
Stanley, Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, 
referring rather vaguely to the great dangers 
from Ireland and at home. This apparent con- 
firmation of the reality of the plot came at an 
opportune moment. The Commons, who dis- 
pensed with a midday break, had just heard 
Lawrence Whitaker report on the search of the 
Earl of Worcester’s house: there were no 
priests or Jesuits there, though someone had 
told him of a person being conveyed out of a 
private back door. William Wheeler, another 
of the J.P.s organizing the search, had as little 
success at Sir Basil Brooke’s. Henry Martin 
came in to admit that he, too, had failed in a 
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LUCIUS CAREY, Viscount Falkland 


similar mission. But the letter from Lancashire 
restored confidence. D’Ewes rose to say that 
though he had formerly doubted Beale’s 
revelations he was now persuaded to believe 
them. 

There was, so far as we can see, not a word 
of truth in the story of the forthcoming mas- 
sacre. Its production at this moment met so 
well the needs of Pym and his associates that 
they must be suspected at least of careful timing 
and stage-management. Their principal aim, 
since Parliament re-assembled in October, had 
been the passing of the Grand Remonstrance. 
But there had become evident a growing 
resistance to three of its most daring features— 
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the attack on the episcopal church, the demand 
for Parliamentary control over the King’s 
ministers, and the appeal to public opinion 
that was implicit in the proposal to print the 
document, and indeed in its whole character. 
The House had now reached the group of 
clauses on religion, which had been inserted 
rather awkwardly between the political ones, 
In a few days it would be ready to vote on the 
Remonstrance as a whole, and only in an atmo- 
sphere of imminent danger was it likely to 
recover the unity which had been apparent in 
the attack on Strafford. But as soon as the 
conference in the Painted Chamber was over, 
and William Strode, who shared with Pym’s 
son the representation of Berealston, had 
moved the resumption of the debate on the 
Remonstrance, it was clear that the opposition 
had not yet been shocked into silence. “ Divers 
disputes,” says D’Ewes, “arose upon that 
clause which concerned the Common Prayer 
Book, and many would have had it left out, 
others would have referred it to the Committee 
again to review, and so to pass it as it might 
give satisfaction to all parties.’” He then adds 
a note which, because of the offence it might 
give, he puts into his personal cipher : “ We 
saw that the party for episcopacy was so strong 
as we were willing to lay the clause aside.” 
Twice during the discussion Pym intervened 
to bring the conspiracy forward again, moving 
first that one of the Queen’s courtiers, William 
Crofts, should be brought in custody before the 
House, and later that Lord Petre’s house, 
“where he was informed there were very 
dangerous persons,” should be searched and 
guarded. The debate was also interrupted, for 
quite a different purpose, by Sir Harbottle 
Grimston, who started an acrimonious argu- 
ment about the validity of an order made by 
the Commons for the appointment of 
“ jecturers ” in parishes where no sermon was 
preached. Sir Harbottle had been a close 
associate of Pym’s group, but had developed a 
grievance against them in one of the earlier 
Committees and seemed now to be indulging 
a personal spite by helping the opposition in 
delaying tactics. He was repeatedly called to 
order, but the argument went on until it was 
stopped by the arrival of a message from the 
Lords agreeing to the proposed searches and 








appointing the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod to take part in them. After this the House 
at last came back to the Remonstrance. 

Edward Hyde, now the recognized leader 
of the defenders of episcopacy, was not satis- 
fied with the deletion of the clause about the 
Prayer Book : he demanded a new one con- 
firming its existing form. “ Many sober men,” 
he argued, were afraid that the Prayer Book 
would be abolished altogether. (D’Ewes 
retorted that many of the clergy, who were the 
real defiers of the Prayer Book, might be sober 
enough to read it on Sunday but were scarcely 
so on the other six days.) The episcopal party 
were now seizing the initiative with good hope 
of winning a majority that might change the 
whole tenor of the Remonstrance. Pym tried to 
revive another alarm about conspiracy by mov- 
ing that the debate should be suspended for a 
reading of the depositions taken by the Lords 
on the “ second Army Plot” of June 1641— 
the scheme to bring troops into London. The 
proposal was rejected. Rushworth was called 
on to read out next the most controversial of 
all the religious clauses—the one which 
denounced the “ Idolatry and Popish cere- 
monies introduced into the Church by com- 
mand of the Bishops.” Sir Edward Dering, 
Knight of the Shire for Kent, rose to move its 
deletion. Dering, a scholarly squire and a 
frequent and elegant speaker, had been a year 
earlier among the opponents of both the Court 
and the Bishops. His conversion to the belief 
that resistance was now going too far was a 
startling indication of how much support Pym 
had lost. In the collection of his speeches 
which, to the indignation of the other side, he 
afterwards published, he states his argument 
against the reference to Idolatry : 

“What ? Plain, flat, formal Idolatry ? Name 

the species of this Idolatry that is introduced by 

the Bishops . . . and by a command of theirs. 

Who hath read this command ? Who hath heard 

this command ? Who hath seen this all-commanded 

Idolatry and can assign wherein it is ?... Give 

me leave to say, no man in the House can charge 

and prove all the Bishops, no nor half of them—I 
dare say . . . not one among them all, to have 
issued forth any one command to Idolatry...” 
Dering’s former speeches against episcopacy 
were naturally quoted against him by speakers 
on the other side. He wanted to reply, but was 
refused permission to speak twice on the clause. 


This time Pym’s supporters would not yield— 
perhaps because they reckoned themselves to 
be a majority of the members now present— 
and the question was put to the House. The 
practice was to take a vote first by voice. The 
Speaker called in turn on the Ayes and 
the Noes, and if he could, gave a decision. The 
unsuccessful party might, and on this occasion 
did, demand a count. The Speaker had there- 
fore to nominate two tellers for each side. One 
party would then go out-of the House and be 
counted as they returned ; the other would 
remain in their seats and be counted there. The 
Elizabethan custom that the Ayes always went 
out had been abandoned, and there were some- 
times long arguments before a division on 
which side should “ go forth.” This time it 
was the Noes who went. Their tellers were 
Dering and Sir Hugh Chomley, member for 
Scarborough, who was later to fight first for 
Parliament and then for the King. For the 
Ayes Lenthall chose two Essex baronets, Sir 
Thomas Barrington, whose family had held 
estates in the county since the thirteenth 
century, and Sir Martin Lumley, son of a 
draper who became Lord Mayor of London. 
When the doors were closed again the Speaker 
announced the result : the clause was retained 
by a majority of 124:99. “ The episcopal 
party,” says D’Ewes’s cipher note, “ failed of 
their expectation.” They were to fail by a still 
narrower margin in the celebrated debate on 
November 22nd, when a crowded house car- 
ried the Remonstrance as a whole by 159 votes 
to 148. But for Pym too there was a failure. 
He had hoped to lead an almost united Parlia- 
ment in an appeal to the nation against the 
court. Instead he found himself the leader of 
one of the two parties that became ever more 
rigidly distinct until the war began. 

He failed also to preserve unity between the 
two houses. In the late afternoon Arthur 
Goodwin, Hampden’s colleague as member for 
Buckinghamshire, was sent to request another 
conference with the Lords. The proposed 
agenda included the fortifying of Milford 
Haven and the Isle of Wight, the removal of a 
magazine said to be commanded by a Papist, 
and the arrest of the Recusants already listed. 
But the most urgent request was that the Lords 
should join in an Ordinance of Parliament 
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for mobilizing the Trained Bands and 
appointing Essex and Holland as their com- 
manders. This apparently innocent emergency 
measure would stealthily undermine what the 
Remonstrance openly attacked ; for it threat- 
ened two of the King’s fundamental powers— 
his share in Parliamentary legislation and his 
control of the army. The first proposal for an 
Ordinance appointing Essex had been made 
early in November by one of the less prominent 
supporters of Pym, Oliver Cromwell, member 
for Cambridge. D’Ewes had supported the 
notion of legislating by Ordinance in the King’s 
absence with some wholly spurious precedents ; 
but many members recognized that it was a 
revolutionary step. By making it a regular 
practice Parliament could—and on the outbreak 
of war did—take upon itself all the essential 
functions of government. It had already in 
Pym, Hampden, Holles, and the other leaders, 
the embryo of a Parliamentary ministry 
usurping the functions of the King’s ministers : 
and in the work of its numerous Committees 
it was performing many of the duties of a 
modern Civil Service. At this stage however 
the Lords refused to break the unwritten letter 
of constitutional law. They had unobtrusively 
re-worded a proposal brought to the morning 
conference for a pardon to Catholics who 
betrayed their accomplices, so that it read : 
“Both Houses will be humble suitors to the 
King that they may be pardoned.” Sir John 


Culpepper and Sir Henry Vane as managers 
of the second conference now had to report a 
chilly reception of the new proposals. When 
the Lords had heard them they withdrew to 
their own chamber for discussion, and returned 





to the conference with answers that accepted 
outright only one of the Commons’ sug. 
gestions. The all-important Ordinance was not 
to be considered: until the next day. Eventually 
the Lords contrived to make the power of the 
two commanders depend on commissions they 
already held from the King, and to incorporate 
some of the other suggested measures in a 
normal Bill. 

It was nearly five o’clock when the con- 
ference ended, and the Commons agreed to 
postpone discussion of the Lords’ reply until 
next morning. So ended an important but not 
an outstanding day in this most eventful of all 
Parliaments. For the rest of the year sittings 
were often even longer. Lenthall, despite 
occasional respites when the House resolved 
itself into a Grand Committee, protested that 
seven or eight hours every day was too much for 
him. Other members were free to come and 
go at will, though before the great debate of 
November 22nd the Sergeant was sent out with 
the mace to round up those who were strolling 
in Westminster Hall. Some tried occasionally 
to insist on the House rising when it was 
dark, and once pressed to a division their objec- 
tion to candlelight. But in general the House 
accepted readily enough the magnitude of its 
work and the prolongation of its hours. It was 
still possible in November 1641, to hope that 
the crisis would pass and members return in 
peace to their homes and estates. They could 
hardly foresee that in April 1653, the survivors 
of the turmoils would still be in St. Stephen’s 
when the member for Cambridge arrived with 
his musketeers to “put an end to their 
prating.” 
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The House of Commons, 1649 


By MICHAEL HOWARD 


dramatic scenes: usually they are care- _ significant. The injunction to “ take away that 

fully prepared beforehand, or roman- _ bauble” sticks in the mind as a relic of his- 
tically invented afterwards. The trial of Charles torical knowledge long forgotten. And, like so 
I was stage-managed as meticulously by his many vivid incidents, its background is un- 
enemies as it was later embellished by his | deservedly obscure. 
friends ; the only startling scene in the Restora- During the morning of April 20th, 1653, a 
tion of his son was the presentation of a large _ series of messengers hurried to Oliver Cromwell, 
bible to the returning monarch at Dover, and = Lord General of the Army, with the news that 
it is the irony rather than the drama of that the House of Commons, the sovereign assembly 
incident which has gained it immortality. But of the Commonwealth of England, was engaged 
the expulsion of the Rump Parliament by Oliver in passing through all its stages a bill which 
Cromwell three hundred years ago, in April | would prolong the existing members’ monopoly 
1653, fulfils every demand of the picturesque. of power. At an inconclusive conference the 
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He IS NOT PROLIFIC in impromptu It was unexpected, it was dramatic and it was 











previous evening, the parliamentary leaders 
had, wittingly or unwittingly, left Cromwell 
under the impression that no such bill would be 
passed until the matter had been more thor- 
oughly threshed out, and the news of this 
apparent betrayal roused the General from his 
habitual state of gloomy perplexity to a condi- 
tion of almost hysterical fury. Unlike most 
men of action, Cromwell did not easily make 
decisions : when pierced by the urgent neces- 
sity of a difficult choice, he would lash and 
heave in agonies, spouting sonorous obscurities 
like a harpooned whale. But he could be 
roused to action by anger and by a sense of per- 
sonal betrayal. It had been the news of Charles 
I’s intrigues with the Scots, at the end of 1647, 
that had decided him to “ cut off his head with 
the crown upon it” ; and now once again he 
felt betrayed. Collecting a file of troops, he 
stormed over to the House. There while his 
escort waited outside the door, he entered, 
received a whispered report from his lieutenant 
Harrison, and settled down to listen to the 
debate. The managers of the House—the bril- 
liant Sir Henry Vane, the energetic Sir Arthur 
Hesilrige, the assiduous Thomas Scot—must 
have felt violent qualms as the big man, in his 
untidy black clothes, sat silently glaring at 
them from under his hat till the debate had run 
its course. Then, just as the question was being 
put, Cromwell stirred. “ This is the time I 
must do it,” he muttered to Harrison ; and, 
taking off his hat, he rose to speak. 

He was gentle enough at first, praising the 
House for its merits before he set about cas- 
tigating its offences. But soon his tone changed 
to one of bitter denunciation. The House had 
trifled with the nation, he declared, betraying 
it to the corruption of self-seeking Presby- 
terians and lawyers ; it designed to perpetuate 
its power ; but the Lord, he informed the 
startled house, had done with them, had chosen 
instruments more worthy of his purpose. After 
the first shocked silence, members rose to pro- 
test. This was no language for a trusted servant 
of Parliament to use to his masters, said Sir 
Peter Wentworth ; that was as might be, cut 
in Cromwell, but they would get no other 
language from him. Amid a growing hubbub, 
Cromwell warmed to his work, clapped his hat 
back on his head and paced up and down the 





floor of the house, pointing and jeering at the 
members. “ Drunkards,” he roared, indicating 
an unfortunate Mr. Challoner; “‘ Whore- 
master !”’ he shouted at Henry Martin, echo- 
ing the words of Charles I, who, fifteen years 
earlier, had turned that amorous radical out of 
Hyde Park. “You are no Parliament, I say 
you are no Parliament ; I will put an end to 
your sittings.” At a sign, Harrison rose and 
admitted the waiting troops ; and, as they filed 
in, muskets at the ready, there arose above the 
tumult the voice of Sir Henry Vane, wailing 
at the collapse of his plans. “ This is not 
honest,” he cried ; “ This is against morality 
and common honesty!” Cromwell shouted 
back at him. “ Sir Henry Vane,” he mocked, 
“ Sir Henry Vane ! ” Vane might have stopped 
all this ; Vane’s intrigues had caused all the 
trouble. “The Lord deliver me from Sir 
Henry Vane ! ” Harrison, in his element, work- 
ing abundantly in the Lord’s harvest, prised 
loose Speaker Lenthall and some obstinate 
members about the Chair ; the mace, sacred 
emblem of the authority of the House, was 
snatched from the table and thrown outside ; 
and, as the members shuffled through the 
doors, they heard the Lord General’s voice 
raised in querulous and characteristic valedic- 
tion. “It is you that have forced me to do 
this,” he was saying, “ For I have sought the 
Lord night and day, that he would rather slay 
me than put me upon the doing of this work.” 
The empty House was locked, and next day a 
notice was found pinned to the doors. “ This 
house to Lett,” it read ; “‘ now Unfurnished.” 

This was by no means the first time that the 
army had violently interfered in Parliament’s 
affairs ; and Cromwell’s intervention was, in 
fact, the climax of a ten-year-old quarrel. This, 
in origin, had been a conflict between two 
groups inside Parliament itself : the conserva- 
tive and cautious, who were anxious that the 
reduction of the King to submission should 
upset the social and religious structure of the 
land as little as possible ; and the “ fiery 
spirits,” who would stop at nothing and refuse 
no allies in the vital business of winning the 
war. It was the failure of the socially impec- 
cable conservative commanders, the Earls of 
Essex and Manchester, and the success of the 
more radical Cromwell in the field, that enabled 
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the leaders of the radical party, Sir Henry Vane 
and Oliver St. John, to persuade the House that 
its military forces should be entrusted to officers 
whose social background and religious beliefs 
made for vigour rather than for caution. Goffe, 
Pride, Whalley and Harrison had no cousins 
commanding in the opposite army ; they had 
no fear of “‘ beating the king over much” ; 
and in twelve months of rapid and ruthless 
campaigning they won the decisive victory 
which had eluded Parliament for four years. 
The danger for these men, and for their 
backers in Parliament, was that in winning the 
war they had worked themselves out of a job. 
In the summer of 1647, the conservative 
majority in the House of Commons, which had 
acquiesced in the measures and leadership of 
Vane and St. John as a wartime necessity, once 
again resumed control, and attempted to dis- 
band the army. The army, finding its allies in 
the House overwhelmed, had to act for itself. 
Cromwell worked to prevent a split ; but the 
junior officers seized the initiative, secured the 


person of the King, and presented both Parlia- 
ment and their own leaders with a fait accompli. 
Cromwell, his hand forced, left the Commons 
to become the leader of an army whose violent 
feelings, religious fanaticism and radical social 
ideas he alternately voiced and muzzled ;_ the 
rider of a horse whose wilfulness was at times 
beyond even his power to curb. The conserva- 
tives sought to secure themselves against the 
army by gaining control of the London militia ; 
but in June 1647, Cromwell and his men 
advanced menacingly on London, demanding 
that the militia ordinances should be abandoned 
and that the leaders of the conservative group 
should be expelled the House. There were a 
few moments of bravado; then the Londoners 
abandoned all thought of trying their fortunes 
against this grimly professional force. Fairfax 
entered the city in state, and his troops filled . 
the streets of Westminster. The eleven 
conservative leaders disappeared ; various 
aldermen were sent to the Tower ; the militia 
ordinances were annulled. Government by 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HARRISON : 
** a worker in the Lord’s harvest ”’ 


coup d’état had begun, and it was to continue 
for thirteen years. 

From the June days of 1647 to the events of 
1653, the road lay clear. The submission of 
Parliament did not last long. The rapid growth 
of religious and political extremism in the army 
and the City, the multiplication of sects ready 
to overthrow not only the Church but the 
Crown, not only tithes but property as such, 
roused the conservatives to desperate resistance. 
In February 1648, when the royalists of the 
North and Wales rose in aid of a Scottish inter- 
vention, the gentry of Kent and the merchants 
of London rose with them. The army had to 
pass the spring and summer in ferocious cam- 
paigning ; and, with their support removed, 
the radicals once more lost control of the House. 
By August, the representatives of Parliament 
were negotiating with the King for a personal 
treaty—a treaty that would not only eliminate 
the need for an army, but quash all hopes of 
religious toleration and political reform. Again 
_ the army leaders had to take matters into their 
own hands, and again, on December 6th, 1648, 
troops surrounded the Palace of Westminster. 
This time it was not only the conservative 
leaders who were eliminated, but the entire 
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conservative majority : 143 members in all were 
arrested or excluded from the House by Colonel] 
Pride and his men. 78 members were left in 
the House, of whom twenty refused to sit, 
Thus all reality of parliamentary government 
came to an end in England seven weeks before 
Charles I died on the scaffold. 

The radical politicians, Vane and St. John, 
Martin and Scot, had thus gained their. ends ; 
and a sufficiency of able men supported them 
out of avarice, inertia, fanaticism or fear. They 
would not admit that their tenure depended on 
the goodwill of the army officers. They were 
the Supreme Representative of the Common- 
wealth of England. The army was an instru- 
ment which they had created and which had 
loyally served their purposes ; the name of 
Frankenstein had not yet been invented to 
challenge disquieting comparisons. For four 
years they were left undisturbed, because the 
army was at first too busy and then too divided 
to disturb them. For over two years—until, to 
be exact, Cromwell was vouchsafed his crown- 
ing mercy at Worcester on September 3rd, 1651 
—the government of the Commonwealth had 
few concerns other than those of suppressing 
sedition and raising ships, money and men ; 
functions which it performed with remarkable 
brilliance and success. But on September 16th, 
Cromwell returned to his place in the House, 
and almost at once he raised the delicate ques- 
tion : what was to happen next ? 

On Cromwell’s prompting, a committee was 
appointed to consider the dissolving of the 
present Parliament and the re-election of a new. 
But this committee was no more expeditious 
than most committees, and the zealots of the 
army grew impatient. They could see no signs 
of the benefits and the reforms for which they 
had fought so long. The Church was not yet 
settled ; tithes were still being collected ; the 
anomalies and iniquities of the legal system 
were still unredressed ; taxes were heavy, pay 
was in arrears, and power seemed to rest with 
an oligarchy of lawyers whose personal morality 
and political probity were both highly question- 
able. In August 1652, a deputation of officers 
appeared at the Bar of the House to demand 
action ; and this way of petitioning, “ with 
their swords in their hands,” though it was 
deeply resented, achieved a limited success. 
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Another committee was set up to consider their 
demands, and to expedite the dissolution of the 
Parliament. But the visionaries in the army, 
and particularly Colonel Harrison, convinced 
as they were that the kingdom of Christ was 
almost within their grasp, were not prepared to 
wait. In January 1653, an alarmed letter-writer 
noted that “‘ The officers have been seeking 
God two days ”—always a sinister portent ; 
and by the time the Bill for Dissolution was 
reported to the House on February 23rd a large 
section of the officers were no longer interested 
in it. They had new ideas of their own. 

There was one basic reason for the conflict 
which was now to blow up—the fact that free 
elections for the new Parliament were out of the 
question. An open appeal to the country would 
certainly have restored the victims of Pride’s 
Purge ; the Parliament so elected would cer- 
tainly have restored the King ; and the King 
would certainly, amid general delight, have 
executed the leaders of the Rump and the 
leaders of the army alike ; all of which did, in 
fact, happen seven years later. A revolutionary 
élite, if its work is to survive, must appoint its 
own successors ; on this point there was no dis- 
agreement at all. The question at issue was, 
who was to be entrusted with that appointment ? 

For the leaders of the Rump the answer was 
obvious : they were. The Bill which they 
debated for calling a new Representative 
apparently—for all trace of it has disappeared— 
provided for sitting members to keep their 
places and exercise a veto over those newly 
elected, so that they might “ recruit the House 
with persons of the same spirit and temper.” 
The idea was not unreasonable. Parliament 
had, after all, recruited its strength in that 
fashion ever since 1645, with no complaint 
from the army. But the radicals, who survived 
as the Rump, inherited not only the authority 
of Parliament but its unpopularity. Vane and 
St. John, the civilian architects of victory, had 
always been regarded with suspicion by the 
fighting troops. (‘‘ Covetous earthworms ” 
Lilburne had called them.) Now there was no 
conservative opposition on whom to cast the 
blame for the failures and difficulties of the 
government. A noisy section of the officers 
clamoured for their immediate overthrow, come 
what might. “ It was impossible for the Parlia- 
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VANE : “‘ the brilliant Sir Henry” 


ment, consisting, as they said, for the most part 
of men interested in the corruptions of the law 
and the clergy, to effect those things which good 
men expect of them”; it would be time 
enough afterwards to decide what to do next. 
So said Lambert, who nursed a personal grudge 
against the men who had refused to send him 
Lord Deputy to Ireland on his own terms ; so 
said the fanatical Harrison, who believed that 
such a dissolution would usher in the rule of 
the Saints prophesied in the Book of Daniel. 
But Cromwell was doubtful. If they destroyed 
that Parliament, he asked, what should they 
call themselves ? The reply was, that they 
would call another Parliament. ‘“ Then,” 
retorted Cromwell, “the Parliament is not 
the supseme.power, but that is the supreme 
power that calls it.” Tormented by Harrison’s 
nagging, he called conference after conference 
of army and parliamentary leaders to seek a 
solution. Failing to commit himself to either 
side, he began inevitably to be mistrusted by 
both. In the army, voices were heard saying 
that they needed not only a new Parliament but 
a new General ; in Parliament, when Cromwell 
urged that there was no more fitting moment to 
dissolve, a ribald member—almost certainly 








Henry Martin—riposted that there was no 
more fitting moment for the Lord General to 
be changed. And Cromwell himself, walking 
in St. James’s Park with the stolid and reliable 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, suddenly asked, ‘‘ What 
if a man should take upon himself to be a king ?” 

Tempers were growing shorter, and the 
control of the new elections was becoming a 
matter of brute survival. Once the power was 
securely settled in the hands of the politicians, 
the days of the army were numbered. Equally 
the politicians could look in vain for office if 
the power of appointment was vested in Lam- 
bert and Harrison ; and this was what Cromwell 
seemed to suggest when, on April 15th, he 
appeared in the House after a long and dis- 
quieting absence and suggested that Parliament 
should solve the problem’ by dissolving itself 
and committing power to some forty men, 
“Known persons, men fearing God and of 
approved integrity . . . as the most hopeful way 
to encourage and countenance all God’s people, 
to reform the law, and to administer justice 
impartially.” Four days later, a large conference 
of soldiers and politicians met at Cromwell’s 
lodgings for an informal dis- 
cussion of this plan. At least 
one civilian, Oliver St. John, ‘ 
supported Cromwell’sscheme, I iis 
and perhaps others were To hs 
tempted by the prospect of 
serving on the new council ; 
but, on the whole, the poli- 
ticians remained solidly 
against it, stiffened 
by the conservative 
solidity of Bulstrode 
Whitelocke and the 
choleric enthusiasm 
of Sir Arthur Hesil- 
rige. The only satis- 





faction Cromwell 
could get, before they 
wearily dispersed 


for the night, was 
an undertaking to 













take no further action on their own bill until 
they had further discussed the whole matter, 

Next morning, as we have seen, Cromwell] 
learned to his amazement that Parliament, so 
far from suspending proceedings, was rushing 
the bill through as fast as possible, and pro- 
posed, having done so, to dissolve itself that 
very day. It is not likely that this was a deliber- 
ate breach of faith. More probable is the sug- 
gestion that the back-benchers refused to ratify 
the agreement made by their leaders the pre- 
vious evening, though there is no reason to 
think that Vane and Hesilrige did anything to 
stop them thus taking matters into their own 
hands. It was perhaps an act of impulsive 
violence to relieve the tension of the past six 
months, and one which Cromwell was quite 
entitled to answer in kind. 

So disappeared the last rags of parliamentary 
authority, and a few months later the rule of the 
Saints began. But that did not serve Cromwell’s 
purpose. Enthusiastic as he was for reform of 
the law and the clergy, he took alarm at the 
more far-reaching social transformation which 
a skilful minority of the Barebones Parliament 
seemed bent on achieving. So 
Harrison and the Saints fol- 
lowed Vane and the Repub- 
licans into oblivion, and 
Cromwell felt his way back to 
the old ways from which he 
had gone astray, back to an 
elected House, back to a 
second Chamber, back if need 
be to the Crown. 
Laboriously he un- 
picked the strands of 
the revolution which 
he had done so 
much to weave; 
until, in 1660, his 
lieutenant Monck 
put the finishing 
touches to his coun- 
ter-revolutionary 
achievement. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, a bust by Edward Pierce 
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HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED: XI 


Clarendon 
and the 
Civil War 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


A leading actor in the civil war, Clarendon in his History 
offered an interpretation of the causes of the conflict which has been 
much debated by later historians 


I 

HE EVENTS OF 1640-60 are usually de- 
[sce in our text-books as “ the Puritan 
Revolution.” This phrase, however, 
originated two centuries after the events it 
describes, in the England of Queen Victoria. 
No seventeenth-century account explains the 
civil war solely, or even mainly, in religious 
terms. Throughout the eighteenth century 
conservatives called it “‘ the great rebellion ” ; 
their opponents emphasized not so much the 
religious aspirations of the parliamentarians as 
their zeal for liberty and property. These 
trends fused in The History of the English 
Revolution by the French statesman Guizot, 
published in 1826. Guizot stressed the parallel 
with the French Revolution of 1789 suggested 
by his title : for him “ the English Revolution ” 

was mainly a social and political movement. 
But after Guizot new attitudes appeared. 
Radical historians discovered in the parlia- 
mentarians proponents of their own political 
ideas. Carlyle popularized Cromwell as the 
Puritan hero. From 1863 onwards the liberal 
nonconformist, S. R. Gardiner, gathered up 
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these threads in a series of volumes which 
established the conception of the Puritan 
Revolution as a struggle concerned first with 
religious liberty, and with political liberty 
second. The emphasis on social divisions, 
which had prevailed from the seventeenth 
century to Guizot’s day, faded out. After 1848, 
indeed, the idea of social revolution was dis- 
tasteful to middle-class Englishmen. It was 
something foreign, French and nasty. 

So the legend of the Puritan Revolution 
grew up. This legend—still with us—faces 
history teachers with the perpetual difficulty of 
explaining why nonconformists and anglicans 
fought about their disagreements in the 
seventeenth century, but do not today. It is 
tempting to escape from the difficulty by saying, 
in effect, “‘ we do not fight about these matters 
now because we are wiser and better than our 
ancestors.” Once this approach to history is 
accepted, the past becomes dead : we cannot 
see in the seventeenth century men of like 
passions with ourselves. 

So it is a healthy corrective to turn to the 
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CLARENDON, from the Frontispiece to his History, 
edition of 1702-4 


rich and sonorous pages of Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. For 
Clarendon, himself a leading actor in the civil 
war, believed that “ Religion was made a cloak 
to cover the most impious designs” of the 
Long Parliament, who “took none of the 
points in controversy less to heart, or were less 
united, than in what concerned the Church.” 
Forty years ago Sir Charles Firth went so far 
as to say that Clarendon’s History “ has the 
fundamental defect, that it is a history of a 
religious revolution in which the religious ele- 
ment is omitted.” Today we cannot be so 
cheerfully confident that we know better than 
contemporaries. Historians such as Tawney 


and Nef have placed new emphasis on the social 
and economic causes and consequences of the 
civil war: to speak merely of a “ Puritan 
Revolution” ignores their work. Clarendon 
may have underestimated the religious sin- 
cerity of his opponents : but he had no motive 


for decrying religion itself. He was a genuinely 
pious man who, in his years of exile, wrote 
Contemplations and Reflections upon the Psalms 
of David which run to 400 folio pages ; and 
throughout his political career he was especially 
noted for his devotion to the Church of England 
and its hierarchy. 

Edward Hyde descended from a Wiltshire 
landed family. By his own account he was in 
his youth something of a social climber and a 
snob. He married with extreme prudence, con- 
necting himself with the court favourite, the 
Duke of Buckingham. Later he became a 
protégé of Archbishop Laud. But his educa- 
tion as a lawyer brought him into contact with 
the opposition. He had no use for the corrup- 
tion of Charles I’s court, nor for the perversion 
of justice for political ends. So when the Long 
Parliament met, Hyde took the lead in attack- 
ing prerogative courts and subservient judges, 
and in the overthrow of Strafford. But he was a 
reformer, not a revolutionary. He opposed the 
exclusion of bishops from the House of Lords, 
and the tendency of the House of Commons to 
appeal to public opinion for support. He feared 
popular influence on the formation of policy, 
and entered into an understanding with the 
King, whom he urged to take his stand on 
“the law of the land ” against revolutionary 
aggression from Parliament and populace. He 
followed this line consistently as Charles I’s 
adviser during the civil war, often winning un- 
popularity from the military leaders for his 
anxiety to make a compromise peace. 

But after the royalist defeat in the war, 
and the execution of the King, Hyde came into 
his own.’ For the republican government, he 
tells us, “was manifestly odious to all the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom,” and could 
be maintained only by an army which cost 
more in taxation than even its enthusiastic 
supporters were willing to pay. Hyde advocated 
a policy of waiting, deprecated royalist revolts 
or efforts to obtain foreign military help ; and 
his views were completely justified when divi- 
sions among the parliamentarians led in 1660 
to the restoration of King, bishops and House 
of Lords. 

Hyde played an important part in the 
restoration. His association with the opposition 
in 1640-1, and his known desire to end the civil 
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war by royal acceptance of the reforms of those 
years, guaranteed that Parliament would be 
restored with the King. The clock was not set 
back to 1639. After 1660, in fact, Hyde was 
criticized for his concessions to the King’s 
former enemies, and for the important share 
they were allowed in the government of which 
he, now Lord Chancellor and Earl of Clarendon, 
was the virtual head. Clarendon’s moderate 
reformist position made him acceptable as the 
man of 1660. But even he was too old-fashioned 
to survive long in the new world produced by 
the rebellion. ‘‘ Let the King come in,” the 
republican Harrington is reported as saying, 
“ and call a Parliament of the greatest cavaliers 
in England, so they be men of estates, and let 
them sit but seven years, and they will all turn 
commonwealth’s men.” They did not quite 
turn republican ; but punctually within seven 
years they drove the Chancellor back into exile. 
As long as Clarendon was in the government, 
said Charles II, “ it was impossible . . . to do 
those things with the parliament that must be 
done, or the government will be lost.” Claren- 
don virtually admitted the political necessity 
of his sacrifice when he noted that, bad though 
this House of Commons was, “there is no 
hope ever to see another house so well con- 
stituted for church and state.” 

After his fall, Clarendon resumed work on 
his History of the Rebellion, which he had begun 
during his first exile, in 1646. It was thus the 
product of his maturest reflections, after his 
apparent victory of 1660 had been turned into 
bitter defeat. Consequently, though the work 
was in part an apologia for its author’s policy, it 
was written without illusions. Clarendon had no 
sympathy whatsoever for the forces that had 
defeated the old order in England ; but he had 
experienced their power, and wished to analyse 
and understand them. This is the source of 
the unique value of his work for historians 
today. Clarendon’s interpretation of the civil 
war in class terms was shared, with different 
emphases, by three of the most original thinkers 
among his contemporaries: Harrington, 


Hobbes and Winstanley. But none of these had 
been at the heart of affairs as Clarendon had. 
Nor is Clarendon in any sense a doctrinaire 
adherent of a “ blind forces ” theory of history. 
On the contrary : his History is justly famous 
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for the “‘ characters” in it, the shrewd and 
subtle portraits of the leading figures, based on 
personal observation and insight. 

Clarendon then was a sincerely religious 
man who denied that “ the Puritan Revolution” 
was about religion ; a participant in the events 
he describes, who took full advantage of his 
oppoi nities for studying the personalities 
and motives of the leaders on both sides ; a 
man whose own political programme seemed 
at one time triumphantly justified by the march 
of events, but who afterwards lost control of 
the forces which he alone had seemed to under- 
stand. The History of the Rebellion is his attempt 
to explain, to himself and to posterity, what the 
great conflict had been about. 


II 


Although, in Clarendon’s view, not about 
religion, the war had in part been about church 
government, since “the government here 
established by the laws hath so near a relation 
and intermixture with the civil state.” In 1641 
Hyde “ could not conceive how religion could 
be preserved without bishops ; nor how the 
government of the state could well subsist if the 
government of the church were altered.” 
Episcopacy was “a part of the government of 
England,” and its abolition was “ the removing 
a landmark, and the shaking the very founda- 
tions of government.” But it was still a political 
act : bishops “ were looked upon as so many 
votes for the King.” 

Hyde therefore opposed the abolition of 
episcopacy as an institution, though his bio- 
graphers suggest that, in retrospect, he exag- 
gerated the importance he attached to it in 
1641. But he rejected theories of divine right, 
of king or bishops, and was very critical of the 
conduct of the Laudian hierarchy. His criti- 
cisms, however, were social, not religious. The 
bishops, who had monopolized so many 
government offices under Charles I, “ by want 
of temper or want of breeding, did not behave 
themselves with that decency in their debates 
towards the greatest men of the kingdom as in 
discretion they ought to have done.” So they 
incurred “‘the universal hatred of the whole 
nobility.” 

Clarendon was a thorough-going erastian, 





who disliked clerical interference in politics. 
The church for him was a necessary bulwark 
of the state, which might be reformed peace- 
fully, but which it would be dangerous to over- 
throw altogether. He thus describes the theo- 
logical position of that great royalist magnate, 
the Marquis of Newcastle, with a touch of 
irony but with no moral disapprobation :— 
“‘ He loved monarchy, as it was the foundation 
and support of his own greatness ; and the 
Church as it was well constituted for the 
splendour and security of the Crown ; and 
religion, as it cherished and maintained that 
order and obedience that was necessary to 
both.” 

So Clarendon denied that the breach 
between the two sides was caused by disagree- 
ments about religion. He blamed rather the 
King’s attempt to arrest the five members, 
which destroyed all possibility of peacefully 
agreed reforms; and Parliament’s Militia 
Ordinance which followed two months later. 
He delighted in pointing out that many who 
had been called Puritans fought for the King, 
and that men “ of most licentious lives ” sup- 
ported Parliament from a pretended fear of 
popery. 

What then were, in Clarendon’s view, the 
causes of the civil war ? He records the tradi- 
tional constitutional grievances : but in each 
case he goes out of his way to emphasize their 
social effects. Refusal to pay unparliamentary 

taxation caused “very many gentlemen of 
' prime quality ” to be imprisoned. The eleva- 
tion of the upstart Duke of Buckingham 
“ equally offended the ancient nobility and the 
people of all conditions.” By Lord Cottington’s 
exactions at the Court of Wards, “ all the rich 
families of England, of noblemen and gentle- 
men, were exceedingly incensed, and even in- 
devoted to the crown.” The verdict of the 
judges in the Ship Money case involved “a 
logic that left no man anything which he might 
call his own,” and so alienated all the proper- 
tied classes. “Persons of honour and great 
quality ” were prosecuted in the Court of 
High Commission, “which they called an 
insolent triumph upon their degree and quality, 
and levelling them with the common people.” 

In making these points Clarendon’s concern 
is to explain how a revolutionary situation had 


arisen. He assumes that the lower classes are 
hostile to the government. But the latter had 
alienated those men of rank and wealth who 
were its natural supporters. Hence the almost 
unanimous opposition of the Commons (in- 
cluding Hyde himself) in the early months of 
the Long Parliament, the overthrow of the 
government, the prerogative courts, the bishops, 
But as “ landmarks ” began to be cast down ; 
as the majority in the Commons began deliber- 
ately to appeal to the people (as in the Grand 
Remonstrance), and the London populace 
began to exercise revolutionary pressure on 
Parliament ; as anti-enclosure riots developed 
in the countryside : so there came a regrouping 
of men of rank and property round the King ; 
and Hyde began to write manifestoes stressing 
the monarchy as the focus of social stability, 
law and order : as a landmark. 

Clarendon makes no bones about des- 
cribing the line-up in the civil war as a class 
division. The estates and revenues of Charles 
I’s troop of guards alone “ might justly be 
valued at least equal to all theirs who then 
voted in both Houses . . . and so made and 
maintained that war.” The people in “ great 
towns and corporations” had a “ natural 
malignity”’: in contrast with “those of 
quality ” who were “loyally inclined.” By 
October 1642, Oxford was “the only city in 
England that [Charles I] could say was entirely 
at his devotion ;” “‘ the King had no port to 
friend ” through which he could import arma- 
ments from his foreign allies. In Yorkshire 
“‘ by much the greatest part of the persons of 
honour, quality and interest” were for the 
King ; but “Leeds, Halifax and Bradford, 
three very populous and rich towns (which, 
depending wholly upon clothiers, naturally 
maligned the gentry)” were parliamentarian. 
In Lancashire in 1643 “ men of no name and 
contemned interest, by the mere credit of the 
Parliament and frenzy of the people, on a 
sudden snatched that large and populous 
county from their devotion to the great Earl 
of Derby. . . . His ancient power there depended 
more upon the fear than the love of the people, 
there being very many now in this time of 
liberty engaging themselves against the King 
that they might not be subject to that lord’s 
commands.” The unfortunate Earl was 
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ultimately tried “by persons of ordinary 
quality ” and executed at Bolton, “a town of 
his own.” Manchester “ had from the begin- 
ning (out of that factious humour which pos- 
sessed most corporations, and the pride of their 
wealth) opposed the King.” 

So we could go on. In the south-western 
counties “‘ most of the gentry ” were royalists, 
“as they were in truth throughout the king- 
dom ; yet the common people, especially in 
the clothing parts of Somersetshire” were 
generally parliamentarian. In the Forest of 
Dean “ the gentry, who for the most part were 
well affected ” were opposed by “ very wealthy ” 
yeomen, who were “ most forward and sedi- 
tious.” Similarly in Sussex “‘ some of the well- 
affected gentry ” offered to raise troops for the 
King in 1643. But “the common people of 
the county” rallied to Parliament, and shut 
the cavaliers up in Chichester. There the 
citizens could not be trusted to do guard duty : 
it had to be performed by “ the officers and 
men of quality, who were absolutely tired out.” 
Everywhere Parliament had enthusiastic rank- 
and-file support : that of the royalists was at 
best half-hearted. In most counties, Clarendon 
complained, the cavaliers had difficulties in get- 
ting supplies, because of popular hostility, and 
suffered from espionage on behalf of Parlia- 
ment. “The common people . . . were in all 
places grown to that barbarity and rage against 
the nobility and gentry . . . that it was not safe 
for any to live at their houses” who were 
known opponents of Parliament. In London 
“the poorest and lowest of the people became 
informers against the richest and most 
substantial.” 

These class divisions were reflected in the 
composition of the rival armies. When in 
1642 Parliament called on volunteers for mili- 
tary training, they were obeyed “ only in those 
corporations and by those inferior people who 
were notorious for faction and schism.” 
Clarendon speaks of “the dismal inequality 
of this contention, in which always some earl 
or person of great honour or fortune ” fell on 
the royalist side, whilst on Parliament’s “there 
was seldom lost any man of known family, or 
of other reputation than of passion for the 
cause in which he fell.” ‘“ The officers of the 
enemy’s side were never talked of, being for the 
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most part of no better families than their 
common soldiers.” Notwithstanding this social 
discrepancy, the noble earl had to admit that 
those whom he elegantly described as “ dirty 
people of no name” possessed a spirit and a 
discipline far beyond that of their aristocratic 
enemies. The fleet was brought over to Parlia- 
ment by the common seamen, who arrested 
their royalist officers. 
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When Clarendon’s History was published, 
his social analysis was challenged by Oldmixon. 
But Oldmixon’s own account was almost 
identical. “It is very true,” he admitted, “a 
major part of the nobility. and, perhaps, the 
gentry, did side with the King ; ” but “ nothing 
is better known, than that the nine in ten of the 
merchants, clothiers and middling yeomanry, 
sided all along with the Parliament.”” Oldmixon 
was wrong in suggesting that Clarendon simply 
put the rich on one side and the poor on the 
other. Clarendon, far more subtly, pointed out 
that men of new wealth were attacking the 
established ruling class. Listen to his account 
of Somerset. “The gentlemen of ancient 
families and estates in that county were for the 
most part well-affected to the King; .. . yet 
there were a people of an inferior degree who, 
by good husbandry, clothing and other thriving 
arts, had gotten very great fortunes, and, by 
degrees getting themselves into the gentlemen’s 
estates, were angry that they found themselves 
not in the same esteem and reputation with 
those whose estates they had. . . . These from 
the beginning were fast friends to the 
Parliament.” Such men led the popular 
movement. 


III 


The results of the civil war, in Clarendon’s 
view, corresponded to this division. Local 
government passed into the hands of men of 
lower social status. Especially after the estab- 
lishment of the republic, “‘ a more inferior sort 
of the common people . . . who were not above 
the condition of ordinary inferior constables 
six or seven years before, were now the justices 
of peace,” exercising “great insolence over 
those who were in quality above them, and who 
always [had] had a power over them.” The 
nobility and gentry “ found themselves totally 
neglected.” 

The peaceful restoration of the King in 
1660, then, Clarendon thought, was a reunion 
of the propertied classes in defence of social 
stability against military or popular violence. 
The King’s party had come to consist of 
“persons of all the considerable fortunes and 
families in the kingdom.” The decisive moment 
was that day in February 1660 when the militia 


was once more “ put under the government of 
the nobility and principal gentry throughout 
the kingdom,” the commissions of “ persons of 
no degree or quality” having been revoked, 
Clarendon’s manifestoes, issued at the time, 
speak repeatedly of the need “ to raise up those 
banks and fences which have been cast down.” 
Episcopacy, we recall, had been a “ landmark.” 

Clarendon afterwards professed to think the 
restoration a miracle: and historians have 
perhaps attributed too much to his skill in 
bringing it about. Indeed, in the winter of 
1659-60 he found it difficult to get in touch 
with the all-powerful General Monck, since 
Mrs. Monck (who really mattered) was “so 
utterly unacquainted with all persons of quality 
of either sex” that no royalist knew how to 
approach her. So completely had the vulgar 
taken charge of English affairs ! 

After the landslide of propertied parlia- 
mentarians to the King, many old royalists who 
received no compensation for their civil war 
losses felt themselves betrayed and neglected. 
They blamed Clarendon for their fate which, 
he rightly claimed, it was beyond his power to 
mitigate. Notorious former parliamentarians 
bought themselves into positions of power in 
government, navy and civil service. The 
republican system of administration by com- 
mittees and boards was continued, to Claren- 
don’s disgust. The interests of trade occupied 
much of the government’s attention. Bankers, 
despite their republican leanings, acquired a 
new importance by lending to the government. 
The Commons’ control of finance was securely 
established. Clarendon complained that most 
of those who procured his downfall had been 
“of trust and credit under Cromwell ” : his 
support, he believed, came from the peers. 
But by now the power of the House of Com- 
mons far exceeded that of the Lords. 

The old feudal England, which Clarendon 
had tried so hard to preserve by judicious 
reforms and concessions, had gone for ever. 
* All relations,” he grumbled, “ were con- 
founded by the several sects in religion, which 
discountenanced all forms of reverence and 
respect ” [social effects of religion again] “.. . 
Parents had no manner of authority over their 
children, nor children any obedience or sub- 
mission to their parents ; but every one did 














that which was good in his own eyes. This un- 
natural antipathy had its first rise from the 
beginning of the rebellion, when the fathers 
and sons engaged themselves in the contrary 
parties. . . . The relation between masters and 
servants had been long since dissolved by the 
Parliament, that their army might be increased 
by prentices against their masters’ consent. . . . 
In the place of generosity, a vile and sordid 
love of money was entertained as the truest 
wisdom, and anything lawful which would 
contribute to being rich.” 

That is not merely an old man’s nostalgia 
for his lost youth : it is the helpless protest of an 
expiring civilization against the standards of 
its successor. Charles II adapted himself more 
easily to this bourgeois world. “ He had in his 


nature so little reverence or esteem for anti-" 


quity, and did in truth so much contemn all 
old orders, forms and institutions, that the 
objection of novelty rather advanced than 
obstructed any proposition.” Consequently 
“those dilapidations and ruins of the ancient 
candour and discipline were not taken enough 
to heart, and repaired with that early care and 
severity that they might have been.” In other 
words, the prudent and intelligent Charles II 
had no intention of going on his travels again ; 
his less adaptable (or more principled) minister 
was obliged to travel. 


IV 


Clarendon had a massive historical sense, 
rare in his generation. He believed that “ the 
growth and improvement of arts and sciences ” 
were “the most proper subjects of history ” 
no less than “ noble actions in peace and war.” 
He believed in the evolution of truth, and had 
no use for appeals to the authority of antiquity, 
whether in religion or in politics, unless the 
appeal was also backed by reason. He followed 
Bacon in arguing that belief in progress stimu- 
lated industry, whilst belief in the decay of 
nature and civilization begot fatalism and 
laziness. If “ we carry all the landmarks with 
us,” he believed, his age could outdistance 
antiquity. 

In all these matters Clarendon, like Falk- 
land, Chillingworth and his other friends of 
the attractive circle which used to meet at 
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CHARLES Il, from the studio of Fohn .Riley 


Great Tew, was closer to the outlook of a 
parliamentarian like Milton than to that of 
Charles I and Archbishop Laud. It is easier, 
on the face of it, to understand his earlier co- 
operation with Pym and Hampden than his 
later association with Prince Rupert and George 
Goring. The clue is to be found in the acute 
social sense, one might almost say class- 
consciousness, which we observed running 
through Clarendon’s account of the Great 
Rebellion. “In all well instituted govern- 
ments,” he declared, “the heirs and de- 
scendants from worthy and eminent parents, if 
they do not degenerate from their virtue, have 
been always allowed a preference and kind of 
title to employments and offices of honour and 
trust.” That is from Clarendon’s critique of 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, where the grand seigneur 
castigated the former tutor for “his extreme 
malignity to the nobility, by whose bread he 
hath been always sustained.” Hobbes’s belief 
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Clarendon’s daughter: Anne Hyde, Duchess of 
York, from the studio of Lely 


in human equality and a career open to the 
talents seemed to Clarendon as wicked as the 
design of the Levellers and Agitators for “ the 
reduction of all degrees to one.” 

Property and inequality, Clarendon thought, 
were essential to society. “‘ Whatsoever is of 
civility and good manners, all that is of art and 
beauty, or of real and solid wealth in the world, 
is the . . . child of beloved property ; and they 
who would strangle this issue, desire to de- 
molish all buildings, eradicate all plantations, 
to make the earth barren, and mankind to live 
again in tents, and nourish his cattle where the 
grass grows. Nothing but the joy in property 
reduced us from this barbarity ; and nothing 
but security in the same can preserve us from 
returning into it again.” 

Hyde was not so foolish as to think that the 
leaders of the Long Parliament wished to over- 
throw property or the dominance of the rich. 
But he did believe that their lack of respect for 
“ Jandmarks ” encouraged the lower orders to 
make demands which threatened the social 
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position of the aristocracy. He wished to con- 
solidate the legislative gains of 1640-1, and 
believed that further revolutionary action 
would jeopardize the existing social order. He 
was rightly convinced that men of “ good for- 
tunes and estates had all a great desire of peace.” 
What he could not grasp was that the revolu- 
tionary leaders of the Commons were deter- 
mined to transfer political power from king, 
aristocracy and bishops to those men of wealth 
whom the lower house represented. It was thus 
far more than disagreement about whether 
Charles I could be trusted that separated Pym 
and Hampden from Hyde. Even if Charles I 
had accepted the legislation of 1640-1, many of 
his supporters would not have done so. The 
leaders of the Commons felt they must advance 
further if they were to preserve what had been 
won. They also believed that they could ride 
the whirlwind : that they could arm a popular 
army to defeat the cavaliers without endanger- 
ing their own social dominance. Clarendon, on 
the other hand, thought the lesson of history 
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was that all rebellions end “in a general 
detestation of the first promoters of them, by 
those who keep them company in the prosecu- 
tion, and discover their ends to be very different 
from their profession.” 

In the event both were proved right, and 
both wrong. The proclamation of the republic, 
the egalitarian demands of Levellers and 
Diggers after 1647, justified Hyde’s social fears. 
But Cromwell was able to suppress the revolu- 
tionary democrats and to establish the power 
of property-owners. In one sense the restora- 
tion seemed to vindicate Hyde’s position, for 
it reunited the men of property, new and old ; 
the years 1642-60 were blotted out of the 
statute book: legally “the Interregnum ” 
ceased to exist. But great revolutions cannot 
be blotted out of men’s memories. English 
society, government and church were vastly 
different after 1660 from what they had been 
before 1640, and it was the events of 1642-53 
which had ensured their transformation. Hyde’s 
victory in 1660 was more apparent than real. 


V 


His weakness, as a politician and as an his- 
torian, was that he underestimated the passion 
for justice and equality which might animate 
ordinary men. His social analysis was acute : 
but he thought in terms of upstart nouveaux 
riches resenting old aristocracy, of greedy poor 
coveting the wealth of the rich. He dismissed 
as “ fanaticism ” the flame which burned in a 
Milton, a Lilburne, a Winstanley. And so in 
the long run this great historian, who suggested 
that revolutions were caused by ignorance of 
history in the rulers, himself miscalculated at 
two crises of his political career. In 1640-1 he 
thought he could make an omelette without 
breaking any eggs: that Charles I and his 
opponents would be “ reasonable.” It has been 
argued that his attempt to rally “ constitu- 
tional” royalists to the King in these years 
made civil war certain because it gave an army 
to those of Charles’s advisers whose aims were 
not constitutional at all. After 1660 Clarendon 
repeated his mistake, thinking that everybody 
who mattered had at last come round to his 
understanding of what was “ reasonable.” But 


blood, iron and “‘ fanaticism ” go to the making 
of a revolution, as well as reason. 

Clarendon always rejected the argument that 
military success was evidence of divine favour : 
“prosperity was never yet thought a good 
argument of men’s piety or being in the right.” 
But his own social analysis of politics brought 
him very close to this view. He was only held 
back from it, I believe, by his conviction that 
there was a social order of which God approved 
(an idealized version of that which had existed 
in his youth) and which, in the last resort, God 
would intervene by a miracle to maintain. In 
1660 God did so ; but after 1667 providence 
was less co-operative. Clarendon’s social pre- 
judices, in short, prevented his learning quite 
as much from history as he thought he had 
learnt : he never understood that people below 
the rank of the gentry might genuinely believe 
that God favoured equality rather than in- 
equality, and might be prepared to die to give 
effect to this moral conviction. 

But, whatever his defects as a politician, 
Clarendon was a great historian. His profound 
social insight, tempered by acute penetration 
in analysing individual character ; his lack of 
illusions, his scepticism, tempered by recogni- 
tion of the fact of human progress even if he 
disliked the means which brought it about : 
all this fitted him to understand the conflicts 
of his age better than any contemporary, and 
most later historians. But above all it is his style 
that we remember: that style which again 
reflects the idealized feudal society of his youth. 
It lacks the conversational urgency and direct- 
ness, the utilitarian virtues, of the parlia- 
mentarian pamphlets (especially the Levellers’ 
and Diggers’) whose forthright appeal to the 
man in the street prepared for the prose of 
Bunyan and Defoe. © Clarendon’s prose is 
thoroughly conservative — stately, leisured, 
opulent, hospitable, with a tang of allusive 
humour possible because the only readers he 
envisages are cultured gentlemen certain of their 
superiority to the common herd. Like the man 
himself, Clarendon’s style is of the old world, 
the world of Sir Thomas Browne and Hooker, 
looking back to the Middle Ages : the future, in 
prose as in politics, lay with the ex-parliamen- 
tarian civil servant Samuel Pepys and the ex- 
Cromwellian soldier John Bunyan. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


By Laurence Dopson 


The Institute of Historical Research is a national 
and international centre for advanced work in history, 
as well as the centre for post-graduate studies in the 
University of London. Founded in 1921, it was the 
creation of the late Professor A. E. Pollard, who as 
early as 1904 had proposed a post-graduate school of 
historical research in London. In 1920, a joint com- 
mittee appointed by University College, King’s Col- 
lege and the London School of Economics reported 
in favour of the scheme. But its fulfilment owed much 
to a private patron, Sir John Cecil Power, whose 
generous benefaction was decisive in enabling the 
Institute to be launched on its present lines. 

The siting in London was logical, for in the capital 
are the chief primary sources of the nation’s story— 
above all, the archives in the Public Record Office, 
and the manuscript collections and printed books of 
the British Museum. It is symptomatic of the success 
of the Institute, and of the growth of history schools, 
that since the war Oxford has quadrupled its annual 
grant, and that Cambridge now sends more students 
than any other university, except London and Oxford. 
The first Director was Professor Pollard himself. On 
his retirement in 1939, Sir Cyril Flower acted as 
Honorary Director until’ the appointment of Professor 
V. H. Galbraith in 1943. The present Director is 
Professor J. G. Edwards, who succeeded Professor 
Galbraith in 1948. There are at present nearly 800 
members, of whom over 300 are students reading for 
higher degrees, the rest being mainly university 
teachers, archivists and others professionally in- 
terested in history. 

The Institute is housed in the Senate House of the 
Univeristy of London. The thirty rooms contain 
seminar libraries used by university teachers for 
instructing their students in methods of research. 
Over thirty of these introductory courses and 
seminars are now held regularly. There are courses, 
for instance, on historical method, palaeography, and 
diplomatic history, and seminars on Tudor history, 
colonial and foreign policy, and international rela- 
tions. The library contains some 75,000 volumes of 
books and periodicals. The principal printed sources 
of British and foreign history are collected, together 
with secondary works essential for their understand- 
ing and use. The library is particularly strong in 
bibliographies, guides to libraries and manuscript 
repositories, and books on auxiliary sciences, such as 
palaeography and genealogy. All the volumes are on 
open access, and the library functions in the evenings, 
which is an advantage for part-time students, and 
those working on original material in the Public 
Record Office and elsewhere during the day. Special 
conferences of senior historians are held at the 
Institute from time to time, including the Director’s 
“monthly conference,” and an annual Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians, at which papers 
are read by scholars from both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Victoria County History of England is now 
the responsibility of the Institute; begun in 1899, it 
was transferred to the University of London in 1933. 
The Victoria County History Committee is nominated 
by the Institute, and there is a central staff, headed by 
the General Editor, Mr. R. B. Pugh. In each county 


where volumes are being prepared, a local committee 
is formed and frequently a local editor appointed. All 
the costs of preparing volumes are met from money 
raised within the counties themselves, the University 
paying for the printing and recouping itself from sales. 
As in other spheres, the private patron has now been 
replaced by local authorities and industrial com- 
panies. The fourth volumes for Sussex and Cam- 
bridgeshire were published during this summer, 
and it is hoped to continue publishing three volumes 
a year regularly. Among volumes in an advanced 
stage of preparation is the first of the History of 
Wiltshire, due to appear this month. In forth- 
coming volumes of the Histories such features as the 
descent of manors and the lists of incumbents of 
parishes will be continued ; but the editorial direction 
is responding to new tastes by covering also social, 
economic and administrative history. 

Another great enterprise housed at the Institute is 
the History of Parliament from the beginning to the 
year 1901, a project sponsored by trustees represent- 
ing both the Lords and Commons. It is expected that 
this work will take many years to complete, but the 
editorial board have already had a remarkable response 
to their appeal for co-operation from scholars who can 
provide relevant details and from owners of manu- 
scripts which throw light on the careers of members 
of Parliament. 

The Price History is a further research activity 
carried on at the Institute. The Price History Com- 
mittee have deposited at the Institute over 300 boxes 
of notes made by economists and economic historians 
before the war on the history of wages and prices at 
different periods of English history. Lord Beveridge’s 
Prices and Wages in England, vol. I (1939), was based 
on this material, and it is planned to use the data for 
further publications. 

The Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research 
appears twice yearly, with various Supplements. 
Besides historical and bibliographical articles and 
texts of documents, the Bulletin prints summaries of 
London theses and a systematic record of the migra- 
tions of historical manuscripts, whether into archives 
or through sales rooms. The Theses Supplement 
records annually “ Historical Research for University 
Degrees in the United Kingdom.” The Bulletin 
publishes corrections to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and the Institute Staff has collaborated 
in the new edition of the Concise Dictionary of 
National Biography. A Guide to the Historical 
Publications of the Societies of England and Wales 
since 1901 is also nearing completion. 


NOTES FOR STUDENTS 


Membership of the Institute of Historical Research is con- 
fined to post-graduate students reading for higher degrees and 
other scholars whose qualifications and subjects of research are 
approved by the Committee. Annual payments of £25 or £10 
entitle universities and university colleges, in Britain and over- 
seas, to nominate to free places a number of graduate students, 
as well as all members of their staffs interested in history. 
Application for admission to the Institute has to be made on the 
form obtainable from the Secretary. Research Fellowships in 
History, tenable at the Institute and open to graduates of any 
university, are awarded by the Senate of the University of 
London, on the recommendation of the Committee. 
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LODOVICO 
IL MORO 
OF MILAN : 
A RENAISSANCE 
TYRANT 


By F. M. GODFREY 








Milan : 
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Trivulzio Collection ; 


LODOVICO SFORZA by Boltraffio ( ?) 











The Italian prince who boasted that the Pope was his chaplain, and the 
Emperor his condottiere, ended his days in 1508, 
forgotten in a foreign prison. 


ODOVICO IL MORO, FOURTH SON OF 
Francesco Sforza and Bianca Maria 
isconti, was “the most perfect type of 

the despot of that age.” If there was towards 
the close of the fifteenth century a prince who 
could claim the réle of arbiter of Italy—the 
equal of Lorenzo the Magnificent in stature and 
intellect, though not in courage and states- 
manship—it was the Duke of Milan. In writing 
about him, Jacob Burckhardt, carried away by 
profound admiration, professes that “he 
almost disarms our moral judgment.” He sees 
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in Lodovico a natural product of the Renais- 
sance, divinely unaware of the immorality of 
the means he innocently employed. The Moor 
was indeed a new kind of man, representative 
of a new age, who wanted to reap by ruse and ° 
diplomacy what the older generation of 
condottieri had won in battle. His court was 
the most brilliant in Europe, and in polish and 
intellect Lodovico far outshines his valiant 
father Francesco, whose household resembled 
a military camp. The Moor preferred his 
battles to be fought by the professional soldiers 
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GALEAZZO MARIA SFORZA, elder brother of Ludovico, 
by Antonio del Pollaiulo, from the Uffizzi Gallery, 
Florence 


and mercenary armies of the day ; he himself 
won no laurels in the field. In 1496 he boasted 
that Pope Alexander was his Chaplain, the 
Emperor Maximilian his Condottiere, Venice 
his Chamberlain and the King of France his 
Courier, who must come and go at his bidding. 
Ubiquitous in affairs and ceaselessly active in 
improving the state of his country, he lacked 
all personal heroism and broke down in defeat. 
“Francesco Sforza,” Machiavelli wrote in 
terse antithesis and simplification, “ through 
being martial, from a private person, became 
Duke of Milan ; and the sons, through avoiding 
the hardships and troubles of arms, from dukes 
became private persons.” 

Yet Lodovico’s ascendancy is in perfect 
keeping with Machiavelli’s pattern, though 
the Florentine blamed the Moor’s indomitable 
ambition for Italy’s final servitude. In the 
1470's, there was no reason why the son of 
Francesco Sforza should tolerate the regency 


over the Milanese by Bona di Savoy, who, with 
the aid of her secretary Simonetta, ruled ip 
place of the inane son of the murdered Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza. By 1480 Lodovico had appointed 
himself guardian to the twelve-year-old boy, 
constrained the mother and done away with the 
minister, who rightly predicted that the Moor’s 
coming would cost her her estate and himself 
his life. 

How did all this come about ? Was Miche- 
let’s brilliant phrase, coined for Lodovico— 
“that hero of patience and cunning ”—based 
above all upon the long period of waiting and 
slow strangulation by which the Moor obtained 
his hold on Milan ? He had been on good 
terms with his brother Galeazzo Maria Sforza 
and been placed next in succession to the latter’s 
sons. But during Galeazzo’s reign he must 
needs while away the time at the court of 
France, until in 1476 he saw his chance. That 
was the year of Galeazzo’s assassination. Now 
the five belligerent uncles of the seven-year-old 
heir to the Sforza throne lingered on at the 
doorsteps of the ducal court to await their 
turn at the head of the Ghibelline party. But 
Cecco Simonetta, surviving secretary of the 
first Francesco, was on the spot to establish 
the Regency with Bona di Savoy and to exclude 
the opposing Sforzas from his administration. 

In the next year, Lodovico was used to 
quell a Genoese rebellion. Flushed with 
victory, he and his brothers now made an 
attempt upon the Castello at Milan. The coup 
miscarried, and the Sforzas were banished from 
the city. Lodovico must bide his time, wear 
down Simonetta, strengthen the Sforzeschi 
and then march upon Milan to rescue his 
nephew from the clutches of the rival faction. 
In a moment of weakness and flurry Duchess 
Bona, dame de petit sens, as Commines styled 
her, came to terms with the native prince 
and let Lodovico into the Castello by the 
garden-door. A Ghibelline rising demanded 
the death of the seventy-year-old Simonetta, 
in which Lodovico reluctantly connived. All 
his life he was averse from bloodshed and 
remained innocent of crimes of violence. 

But gratitude was not among his virtues. 
Once inside the Castle, he removed Gian 
Galeazzo to the inner fortress of the Corte 
Ducale. Duchess Bona had lost at one blow 
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her child, her minister and her state. She set 
sail for France, but was detained on Lodovico’s 
orders and kept in the Castello with a fair 


pension. “We are a prisoner,” she wrote, 
“ deprived of our liberty, ill-treated and out- 
raged by that iniquitous and perfidious Signor 
Lodovico.” 

Il Moro had arrived. He was not the first 
usurper in history to keep the legitimate minor 
captive ; yet Gian Galeazzo did not breathe 
his last in a dungeon, but was carefully nurtured 
and finally wedded to Isabella of Aragon, 
granddaughter of Lodovico’s ally King Ferrante 
of Naples. Once in the saddle, Il Moro pro- 
ceeded to strengthen his position by his own 
betrothal to Beatrice d’Este, youngest daughter 
of the Duke of Ferrara and the favourite 
grandchild of the King of Naples. He had 
asked for the hand of her elder sister, Isabella, 
but this brilliant lady was already promised to 
the unprepossessing soldier-duke of Mantua, 
Francesco Gonzaga. What a prospect, if 
Isabella d’Este, la prima donna del mondo, had 
come to Milan, soon to be the most stimulating, 
the most desirable court of Italy. Of greater 
import still was the triple alliance between 
Milan, Naples and Florence which had 
become possible through the good offices of 
Lorenzo Medici. By 1480, Lodovico could 
boast of powerful allies down the whole length 
of Italy and also of a “‘ perpetual peace, league 
and confederation ” with the Swiss, to secure 
his northern frontier. Now he could face his 
only rival for supremacy, his traditional 
enemy : Venice. 

He had not long to wait. By 1482 a scheme 
was afoot between Pope Sixtus IV and Venice 
to divide the duchy of Ferrara. Venice 
coveted the saltmines of the Polesina and 
Sixtus claimed Ferrara as a papal fief. The 
ensuing war was a wonderful show of arms for 
the renowned condottieri of the time, such as 
Federigo da Montefeltro and Roberto Mala- 
testa. In the end, Alfonso of Naples came 


north to deliver the Milanese from the Vene- 
tians ; but Lodovico Sforza made the separate 
peace of Bagnolo, by which Venice procured 
the saltmines from the Ferrarese and paid 
60,000 ducats into the Moor’s exchequer. 
During the war there had been an attempt on 
Lodovico’s life, but now his position was 
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strengthened, and he could afford to show a 
bolder face to Alfonso, whose presence in 
Milan was awkward and undesirable. For 
Alfonso could see with his own eyes how his 
future son-in-law, Gian Galeazzo, was kept in 
the shadow of his ambitious uncle. But in 
1489 Il Moro committed his first vital error of 
political judgment by allowing the marriage 
between Isabella of Aragon and Gian Galeazzo 
to be consummated. This bore the germ of 
fatal enmity with Naples, for the pride of 
Isabella did not brook Lodovico’s usurpation 
of power from her own husband, while the 
triumphant entry of a rival into Milan society 
in the person of Beatrice d’Este, the Moro’s 
attractive young wife, did nothing to appease 
the conflict. 

Few rulers can boast a diplomatic activity 
so feverish, so circumspect as Lodovico Sforza 
developed between 1492 and 1494; few can 
have reaped so little ultimate reward from an 
almost universal system of alliances. Lodovico 
could have no illusion about the growing dis- 
affection of Naples. King Ferrante was con- 
ciliatory, but his son Alfonso a deadly enemy, 
only too prone to listen to the Cassandra-like 
cries of his daughter Isabella. “If you will 
not help us ”—wrote this injured lady to her 
father— I would rather die by my own hands 
than bear this tyrannous yoke and suffer in a 
strange country under the eyes of a rival.” 
Yet Isabella could hardly fail to see that the 
eclipse of her sickly husband Gian Galeazzo, 
who was only interested in dogs and the chase, 
by his brilliant uncle, was inevitable and 
irredeemable. 

Events moved quickly towards a conflagra- 
tion. In 1492, Lorenzo dei Medici died, and 
with him came to an end the most steadying 
influence for peace among the Italian states. 
The triple alliance tottered to the ground. In 
its place Lodovico made a solemn treaty with 
France and sent his favourite, Galeazzo di San 
Severino, a knight sams peur et sans reproche, 
to keep the French alliance alive by his splen- 
dour and by his bribes. In the same year the 
Borgia Pope, Alexander VI, was elected with 
the help of Cardinal Ascanio Sforza. Venice 
was still an ally since the peace of Bagnolo. 
Thus in 1493 Lodovico instigated a league 
between Milan, Venice, the Pope, Mantua 
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FRANCESCO, founder of the Sforza dynasty, by 
Cristoforo Romano 


and Ferrara. 


In this new concert of powers 
Florence was not included ; for Piero, the vain 
and blustering son of Lorenzo Medici, had 
made common cause with Naples. 

But Lodovico had still another trump-card 


to play. He offered his niece, Bianca Maria 
Sforza, to the future Emperor Maximilian with 
a dowry of 400,000 ducats. This sum included 
the purchase-price for Lodovico’s investiture 
as Duke of Milan, an arrangement which had 
to be kept secret until after Maximilian’s 
coronation. In the intricate web of Lodovico’s 
alliances, Venice remained a neutral partner, 
interested only in her own possessions on the 
terra firma, while the Pope, though exuberantly 
grateful to the Sforza Cardinal who had made 
him, was an unknown quantity, who would 
finally throw himself on the side of Naples. 
Though Lodovico had shown himself past 
master in the political game, it appears that 
until 1493 he had not taken any active steps to 
embroil the French king in war with Naples. 
Now that Alfonso was ready to take up arms 
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for Isabella and that King Ferrante had for- 
mally requested Lodovico to resign in favour of 
Gian Galeazzo, he deemed the time ripe for 
Charles VIII to assert his Anjou claim upon 
Naples. “ Our influence no longer suffices ”— 
he wrote to his French ambassador—‘“ the 
most Christian king must interpose his” ; 
and after the French king had declared his 
willingness to invade Italy, Lodovico, with 
disarming innocence, thought himself free of 
all responsibility for the act. In March, 1494, 
he wrote to his brother, Ascanio Sforza : “ It 
is not true that all this movement comes from 
me. It is the Christian king himself who took 
the initiative. . . . At this time I do not deny 
that in view of the evil proceeding of the King 
of Naples towards the Holy Father it did 
not displease me to find an occasion for coming 
to the aid of His Holiness. Hence I ceased to 
dissuade the most Christian king from his 
enterprise ; I even approved of his resolution 
and since then he has persisted in it, with so 
much warmth, that here he is today at Lyons.” 

There had been other agencies at work in 
the French king’s mind besides his own 
romantic sense for military adventure and glory 
and Lodovico’s gilded urgency. Cardinal 
Giuliano della Rovere, consumed by his hatred 
of the Borgia Pope, had fled to the French 
Court at Lyons in crder to kindle the flame of 
war in the heart of Charles VIII. Before his- 
tory the future Pope Julius II shares the guilt 
with Lodovico Sforza for having caused this 
disastrous foreign intervention in the affairs of 
Italy. 

The complexity of Lodovico’s political 
system, expression and mirror of his amazing 
ingenuity was matched by the confusing tangle 
of events that followed and which the Moor was 
at pains to control. Fate itself seemed to favour 
the logical progress of his ascendancy, when, 
soon after the arrival of Charles VIII in Italy, 
the young pretender, Gian Galeazzo, died of 
consumption, an event so timely, so opportune, 
that the voices which blamed Lodovico for 
poisoning his nephew have never ceased. For 
though the deed does not tally with Lodovico’s 
refined and generous nature, his strenuous 
ambition to supplant his nephew, the steps he 
had taken with the Emperor to effect his own 
investiture, tell heavily against him. On the 
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The Pala Sforzesca, in the Breda Gallery, Milan, by an unknown associate of Leonardo ; kneeling 
at left, Lodovico ; at right, Beatrice d’Este, his wife 
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other hand, what menace was the spineless 
Gian Galeazzo to the Moor in the hour of his 
greatest triumph, when half Italy and all Europe 
were looking to him for guidance ? 

On hearing that Gian Galeazzo was dying 
in Pavia, Lodovico hurried back from the 
king’s camp and thence to Milan where he 
had himself proclaimed Duke. Charles VIII 
proceeded on his way to Florence, after the 
ignominious surrender of the fortresses cover- 
ing it, by the terrified Piero dei Medici, who 
thus fell from power. Lodovico, with growing 
dismay, watched the fabulous French progress 
from the safety of the Castello. Alexander VI 
left Rome to the king’s mercy, and Alfonso, 
now King of Naples, abdicated in favour of his 
son Ferrantino. In less than six months the 
French king had become master of all Italy. 
In that moment of dire crisis Lodovico was 
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The Church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, Milan, reconstructed at the order of Lodovico Sforza 


seized by fear, lest Charles VIII would now 
wish to realize the Orleans claim upon Milan. 
At that instant he performed his amazing volte- 
face of the mind. In great secrecy he approached 
the Venetians with a view to creating a patriotic 
league for the expulsion of the French from 
Italian soil. He found Venice, the Pope, the 
Emperor Maximilian and King Ferdinand of 
Spain ready to deal a blow to their European 
rival. In April, 1495, the League was pro- 
claimed without naming its purpose. Then the 
Duke of Orleans, stationed at Asti, assumed the 
title of Duke of Milan and beat Il Moro’s 
troops in the battle of Novara. Pressing on 
upon Milan where Lodovico had taken refuge 
in his fortress, it was left to Beatrice d’Este 
to organize the defence until the arrival of 
Venetian relief. For this brilliant schemer 
Lodovico lost all nerve in the critical moment 
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and abandoned himself to panic and despair. 

Further south, Charles VIII sought to 
extricate his armies from the grip of the Italian 
League. Descending the Apennines into the 
valley of the river Taro, he was intercepted by 
the allied troops under the command of 
Francesco Gonzaga, who deployed the men- 
at-arms of the League under their several con- 
dottierei in an impressive array, ready to 
pounce on the drawn-out line of the French by 
a direct charge through the shallow river. But 
the impact of his motley troops, unused to 
serious warfare, spent itself in a battle of fifteen 
minutes. When the Milanese horse “ should 
have couched their lances, their hearts failed 
them, they halted and fell in disorder.” Though 
the French camp was taken and the skirmish 
proclaimed in Italy as a great national victory, 
the main body of the French escaped across 
the river Taro and with them the true objective 
of the fight was lost. The Marquis of Mantua 
deluded himself into writing to his wife Isabella 
d’Este : “ If others had fought as we did, the 
victory would have been complete ; not a single 
soldier would have escaped.” It is said that 
Lodovico did not wish for a decisive defeat of 
the French and countermanded the order to 
press home the attack. But it is more likely that 
the men-at-arms of the League were outfought 
by the French gendarmerie, whose gunnery 
was also superior. At any rate, Lodovico has- 
tened to conclude a separate peace with Charles 
VIII which restored to him the fortress of 
Novara in exchange for a promise to send two 
ships in aid of the French garrison at Naples. 

Lodovico had now reached the steep summit 
of his career ; he was the saviour of his country, 
who could invoke and disperse foreign powers 
at will, the acknowledged peer of the crowned 
heads of Europe, friend and host of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who often stayed at Vigevano, the 
Bramante-built summer residence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Milan. Yet in the course of a 
few years this favoured prince will have con- 
sumed his fortune, and walk out of Milan in 
the guise of a simple soldier, to be caught and 
incarcerated for life. 

When Beatrice d’Este died in the winter of 
1496, “everything went into ruins and the 
court was changed from a happy Paradise to 
a gloomy Inferno” wrote a contemporary 
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observer. Two years later Charles VIII of 
France was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as King Louis XII, who declared that he would 
rather possess Milan for a single year than 
spend a lifetime without it. Nor were the Vene- 
tians slow in sponsoring French intervention 
for a share in the spoils of Lombardy. In this 
predicament, the Moor found himself without 
allies. Past disloyalty reaped a belated reward. 
Neither Ercole d’Este nor the Marquis of 
Mantua were willing to embroil themselves 
with the French in order to save the Duke of 
Milan. The Pope was now under the sway of 
his son Cesare Borgia, who, as Duke of Valen- 
tinois, accompanied the French king in his 
conquest of Milan. At home, Lodovico Sforza 
had become odious to his own people because 
of his capital levies for the coming war. The 
Milanese chronicler writes : “‘ The greater part 
of the Milanese desired the coming of the 
French king and treated secretly with 
Trivulzio* as to the means by which II Moro 
could be destroyed.” 

When the ill-prepared war began, Ales- 
sandria fell, Pavia locked its gates to the 
Milanese forces, the treasurer Landriano was 
murdered, Lodovico lost heart and fled to 
Tyrol, with his two little sons and all his 
treasures to gather new forces with the aid of 
Kaiser Max, leaving the trusted Bernardino da 
Corte in charge of the Castello. It was his un- 
doing. For a substantial bribe Bernardino gave 
up the castle with all its arms and treasures, and 
thus sealed the fate of the Moor. “ From the 
time of Judas until today,” exclaimed Lodovico, 
“‘ there has been no greater traitor than Bernar- 
dino da Corte.” On October 6th, 1499, Louis 
XII entered Milan in triumph. But Trivulzio’s 
fiscal policy was no more lenient than Lodo- 
vico’s and after a year, the fickle populace cried 
out for the Moro’s return. Aided by Swiss 
and German mercenaries, he descended from 
Como upon his capital, then in open revolt, 
and after a day’s sojourn he pursued the French 
to Novara which capitulated to him. But a new 
French army arrived under La Tremouille, 
and the bribed Swiss in the service of Lodovico 
refused to fight their own countrymen in the 
opposing camp. Thus Lodovico fell through 


* Trivulzio, 1448-1518, was a Marshal of France 
in the service of Louis XII. 
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Boy reading, once thought to be a portrait of Gian Galeazzo Sforza, by Vincenzo Foppa 


double treason. It was then that, alone, he 
made his escape in the guise of a Swiss pike- 
man. “ Poor Lodovico could not change his 
features, nor his majestic expression and 
princely bearing ; therefore he was recognized 
and taken in spite of his changed clothes.” 
He ended his meteor-like career in the French 
dungeon at Loches, after eight long years of 
expiation. 


It is hard for the historian to condemn 
Lodovico without compassion, for though un- 
scrupulous and wily in the pursuit of his 
ambitious designs, he appears so human, so 
gifted, so composite a nature, that his pre- 
mature fall seems more like a freak of fate 
than the result of accumulated guilt. As he 
appears in his portrait, large-faced and supple, 
expansive and polished, imperious and humane, 
so he must have been in truth, too universally 
endowed perhaps, too luxuriant, to master and 
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control the wayward strands of his personality. 
For Lodovico’s face offers a curious pattern of 
contradictions : half-hidden under the smooth- 
lying coif of dark shining hair are the strong 
jaws and the bull’s neck of the man, contrasting 
with the smallness and suppleness of all other 
features. The slender nose with the quivering 
nostrils, the nervous eye, the thin mouth seem 
out of harmony with the huge chin, the fleshy 
modulations of the sensuous face. It is as if the 
sustaining power in Lodovico’s build-up was 
strained and harassed and ultimately destroyed 
by the forces of his senses. 

In the famous Pala Sforzesca at the Breda, 
by an unidentified Lombard master, who 
worked at the time of Leonardo, Lodovico is 
seen as the princely donor, together with 
Beatrice d’Este his wife. Beatrice’s charm, her 
wilful, bold and. adventurous spirit, the spell 
she wove over Lodovico and his court, are not 
expressed in her portrait upon the stiff and 
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ceremonious altarpiece. Grave and a little 
sullen, she looks across to Lodovico, as if 
determined to hold her own in the life of the 
prince, beside and above the favourites at 
court such as Cecilia Gallerani, whose alert 
and bewitching portrait we possess in Leo- 
nardo’s “‘ Lady with an Ermine.” Beatrice 
kneels in her precious robe of yellow taffeta and 
with her two little sons, Francesco and Mas- 
similiano. Francesco, still in swaddling clothes, 
was not born before 1495, which yields the 
date of the altar. The majestic old picture has 
been quite a problem to the historians of art. 
It must have been painted by some close 
associate of Leonardo, who within the heavily 
gilded architectural framework of throne and 
ceiling, amid the archaic saints and their 
attributes, gave to some of the heads, at least, a 
distinct flavour of the Leonardesque. The face 





of the Virgin, the flesh of the blessing Christ, 
are more supply shaded and modulated than 
in any previous Lombard painting. The head 
of Il Moro, the delicate pattern upon his blue 
silky dress, betray a finer hand, a more sensitive 
brush than that which designed the heavy 
regalia, the geometrical frame of the rest. The 
altar is in the old Lombard style of Vincenzo 
Foppa, where within the illusionism of painted 
architecture and the graded depth of the throne 
the columnar saints stand in tiers. The most 
competent scholar of the Leonardo circle 
denies any trace of the master’s own hand, yet 
in the play of muscles, the sensitive curvatures 
of some of the faces at least, their expressive 
suppleness and structural form, the spirit of 
Leonardo can be discerned. 

Leonardo came to Milan as a man of thirty, 
commended by Lorenzo dei Medici and 
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By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen 


Study for the Sforza Monument, by Leonardo da Vinci, from a drawing at Windsor Castle 
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A favourite at Lodovico’s court, Cecilia Gallerani 


: The Lady with an Ermine by Leonardo da Vinci 
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attracted by the fame, the opulence of the 
Sforza court, of which the poet Bellincioni sang 
that artists and men of learning flocked there 


| like tees to honey and that an Apelles had 


come there from Florence. 

Di virtuosi ha la sua corte piena 

Qui come l’ape al me vienne ogni dotto. . . 

Da Fiorenza uno Apelle qui ha condotto.* 
According to tradition, Leonardo appeared 
before Lodovico with a marvellous silver lyre, 
wrought in the shape of a horse’s head, and by 
his playing sought to impress the court, re- 
nowned for its fine music and connoisseurship. 
Yet Leonardo had laid his net wider and 
aspired to more than to being a minstrel in the 
pleasure-loving Milan society. He had come 
“to make himself useful by remunerative 
works ” ; that is the meaning of the curiously 
boastful letter which he wrote to the Duke soon 
after his arrival, wherein he offers his services 
as an expert in countless practical pursuits, 
likely to rouse Lodovico’s interest. Wiih the 
war of Ferrara imminent, Leonardo put his 
emphasis on his ability to invent new and 
secret machinery of destruction, armoured 
cars, catapults, mortars, portable bridges and 
scaling ladders, “‘ infinite means for attack and 
defence.” In time of peace he will give satis- 
faction in architecture, painting and sculpture, 
and above all he offers to undertake the bronze 
horse in memory of Francesco Sforza, which 
was the principal artistic ambition of Lodovico’s 
reign. 

Yet for many years to come Lodovico made 
scanty use of Leonardo’s genius. It is true that 
between 1483 and 1489 he commissioned the 
“ Horse,” for in the latter year the Florentine 
agent requested Lorenzo Medici, on behalf of 
the Moor, to send one or two masters to com- 
plete the work, for “‘ although he has entrusted 
the commission to Leonardo, he has not much 
confidence in his capacity to carry it out.” 
Sped on by the taunting letter, Leonardo noted 
down in the following year “ I recommenced 
the horse,” and in 1493 the clay model was 
erected in front of the Castello, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Bianca Maria Sforza with the 
Emperor Maximilian. Lodovico’s patronage 


* His court abounds with men of genius 
Every scholar is drawn here like bees to honey .. . 
From Florence an Apelles has been brought. 


of Leonardo appears to have been uncertain 
and sporadic. His one great altarpiece of the 
Milan period, the “‘ Madonna of the Rock,” 
was commissioned by a religious confraternity, 
and apart from a lost “ Nativity” and a few 
portraits, the best of Leonardo’s gifts was not 
utilized. Perhaps he was employed in embel- 
lishing the Duke’s model city of Vigevano or 
wasted in ephemeral works of designing masks 
and costumes for courtly festivities and tourna- 
ments. He was certainly used for irrigation 
works in the plain of Lomellina and raised to 
the rank of “ ingegnere camerale.” But it was 
not before the Duke conceived the plan of 
reconstructing his favourite Church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, with Bramante’s graceful 
cupola, and the funerary monuments of his 
early lamented Beatrice, that he gave to Leo- 
nardo the outstanding commission of his life, 
the painting of the “ Cenacolo.” Only then 
gifts were showered upon Leonardo, though 
the ducal means were constrained by the wars 
and he had to reward his painter with a vine- 
yard. 

Thus Leonardo, living in the proximity of 
the most active Court in Europe, yet incapable 
or unwilling to compete with the versatile and 
mercenary talents that beset a munificent 
prince, remained a solitary and a recluse, with- 
in his own circle of inquiring and scholarly 
minds. Perhaps his great slowness in producing 
tangible work was at fault and his devotion to 
theoretical problems of anatomy, architecture 
and geometry. Only in the last years Lodovico 
cared for him and protected him and watched 
jealously over the progress of the “ Last 
Supper.” Then, after the Moor’s discomfiture 
in mid-winter 1499, Leonardo left Milan, 
accompanied only by his faithful Salaino, to 
seek better fortune elsewhere. Later he sum- 
med up Lodovico’s existence by those terse 
and melancholy words which are also a reflec- 
tion upon his own constitutional inability to 
complete what he has so gloriously begun, an 
epitaph to the prince, who to his many dis- 
tinctions added this : to attract and to hold a 
Leonardo. “ Ji Duca” he wrote, “ perse lo 
stato e la roba e libertad, e nessuna sua opera si 
fini per lui”. The duke lost his state, his pos- 
sessions and his liberty, and none of his works 
came to fruition. 
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STUDY IN POWER: JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. By 
Allan Nevins. 2 vols., 942 pp. (Scribners. 63s.) 
John D. Rockefeller was one of those un- 

attractive men who are not altogether unsym- 

pathetic. He was unattractive because he 
seemed to lack humanity : he had the selfless 
exactitude of the calculating machine. His 
life-story, however, is strangely touching. By 
organizing the Standard Oil Company, which 
at one time enjoyed a practical monopoly of the 

American oil industry, he made a fortune of 

$900 millions. Yet his head was never turned ; 

all his life he remained unimpassioned, reason- 
able, kindly, even with the echo of a sense of 
htimour. A limited man, but a just one, 

Rockefeller may have had an _ insensitive 

conscience, but when it did call to him, he did 

not hesitate to answer. 

The achievement of his life was a very 
remarkable one ; for he was the greatest of the 
men who built the modern American economy. 
The Standard Oil Company that he created 
provided an example of industrial organization 
that has had effects as far reaching as the very 
different organizational inventions of Ford. 
There the achievement did not end. Having 
built up an industrial organization, new both 
in kind and size, Rockefeller went on to create 
an equally original, and equally effective, 
organization for philanthropy. Here, indeed, 
the advance was most impressive. The Rocke- 
feller foundations may be said to have raised 
charity from a stage at which it was individual, 
capricious and sometimes wasteful, to a point 
at which it could be directed deliberately 
towards the solution of national and inter- 
national social problems. 

There is a parallel to be found between his 
life and that of Rhodes. Like Rhodes, he valued 
success in business not for the money it pro- 
duced, but for the power. Like Rhodes, he had 
an idealistic conception of his duty. Rocke- 
feller’s statement at the University of Chicago, 
which he founded, “God gave me money,” has 
often been quoted against him, but not fairly. 
It was, in fact, a sincere admission that his 
fortune was an historical accident, an accumu- 
_ lation that could only have been made under 
entirely exceptional circumstances. It was also 


an expression of his belief that he had been 
allowed so great a fortune because he would 
take the task of redistributing it responsibly and 
seriously. 

The most impressive points about his 
philanthropy are that it began before he could 
easily afford it, and that he applied to it tests 
derived from his business experience. As a 
young man his accounts show that he earned 
$95 in the four months from December, 1855. 
Of this small salary he gave away $9 to charit- 
able causes, a sum approximately equal to that 
which he spent on clothing. His gifts grew with 
his income, amounting to ten per cent in the 
early years. In five years they had passed the 
mark of $100 a year, in ten years of $1,000, 
Later, when the gifts became enormous—the 
largest amount was $138 millions in 1919—he 
devoted himself to seeing that they were well 
spent. One of his principles was to try, so far as 
he could, to see that his benefactions did not 
discourage other people’s. 

A simple account of his career would read 
like a panegyric. Inevitably, there is much to be 
said on the other side. Rockefeller did not build 
up Standard Oil by kindness to competitors. 
No doubt its start was gained by his superior 
business efficiency. Standard Oil accounted 
its costs to the hundredth of a cent, but the 
forces which were applied to crushing com- 
petitors included secret rebate agreements with 


the railroads, local price cutting and, though | 
not very often, fraudulent tricks. It is a defence ff 
to argue that the Standard’s competitors used | 


the same devices, but it is not a complete 
defence. 
against Rockefeller is the practice of secrecy 
followed by his company. Its ramifications 
were normally hidden and sometimes denied on 
oath. Other of its practices can properly be 
blamed on his partners—and neither Flagler 
nor Archbold deserves a good business reputa- 
tion—but the secrecy was Rockefeller’s own ; 
secrecy always calls for suspicion, and his was 
on occasion tantamount to fraud. 


A career so involved, controversial and J 
important could easily be misjudged and misre- 


presented, as indeed it has often been. Professor 
Nevins has overcome the difficulties. What 1s 





One of the things which tell most 9 








very notable about this work is the author’s sense of 
justice. This is an elusive quality for any historian, 
who may refuse to reach a decision in order to main- 
tain an appearance of impartiality. Professor Nevins 
has managed to present a balanced portrait without 
reducing its scale, without being too timid, either, to 
approve or condemn Rockefeller’s views and actions. 

Any life of Rockefeller cannot be only biography, 
for Rockefeller was a supreme example of the man 
made by history, as against the man by whom history 
is made. His thinking was neither profound nor 
original, though it was consistent and effective. He 
took the ideas he found and applied them. The test 
of any biography has therefore to be its grasp of the 
period as a whole. This Professor Nevins displays 
in an outstanding degree. Without irony, he de- 
scribes the strange contrasts between personal and 
business morality ; without mockery, he records the 
limited conventions and the outrageous double- 
dealing of the great business men of the nineteenth 
century. 

The fascination of the period lies in the vigour of 
its growth, the breadth of its opportunities. For 
Britain, the new Empire was being forged. In the 
United States, the trusts fulfilled the ambitions of 
men of equally great energies. Few of these men 
started with wealth. Rockefeller himself had a 
satisfactory education, but his father was merely an 
itinerant quack doctor. Outside business their lives 
were restricted, and their spirit unadventurous. 
Neither Rockefeller, Morgan nor President Cleve- 
land went to fight for the Union. But they were 
builders ; their spirit, and the tone of the age itself, 
Professor Nevins is able to convey with accuracy and 
with understanding, even where he does not pretend 
to condone its manifestations. 

W. REEs-Moac. 


RADICALISM REVISITED 


ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1886-1914. By S. Maccoby. 

(Allen & Unwin. 42s.) 

The word “ radical” has been out of fashion 
long enough for historians to begin to evaluate the 
contribution of “ radicalism ”’ to English history. 
Dr. Maccoby has made a braver attempt to an assess- 
ment than any other writer, and historians are already 
indebted to him for his detailed study of the golden 
age of radical criticism and achievement. In this 
latest volume, however, it is difficult to see the wood 
for the leaves, and the lush jungle of quotations 
impedes the reader’s progress as much as the thick 
undergrowth of footnotes. The forest, however, is 
of Dr. Maccoby’s own making: he has tended it 
most dutifully and carefully for many years. The 
impatient reader will sigh all too often while studying 
it for a powerful radical “ root and branch.” 

Four hundred and ninety-two of the five hundred 
and seventeen pages of text are devoted to the 
period between the Irish Home Rule crisis and the 
coming into power of the Liberal Government in 
1906. A hasty epilogue does little justice to the 
critical years from 1906 to 1914. Yet Dr. Maccoby 
is right in choosing the twenty years when the 
Liberals were in the wilderness as the period when 
the mood of English politics changed and the 
methods and tactics of politicians were reshaped in 
response to it. 

The crisis of 1886 broke Gladstonian Liberalism, 
although, as Dr. Maccoby shows, there was a remark- 
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able gathering of strength before the downfall of 
Parnell. No single united Liberal cause ever emerged 
again, certainly no cause capable of stirring crusades. 
The Armenian atrocities of 1895 provoked a far less 
sharp agitation than the Bulgarian atrocities or the 
chain of atrocities which had stirred radicals earlier 
in the century. One section of Liberals refused to 
worry unduly about the “ atrocities”? during the 
Boer War, and those “ radicals ” who did met with 
the approval merely of the minority. 

Yet 1886 was an event in the story of radical 
decline rather than its cause. Chamberlainite “‘ radi- 
calism ” was forced out of the Liberal Party and, 
except in its methods, soon seemed to have little to 
do with radicalism at all. But, different though it was 
in character from the peace-and-retrenchment 
radicalism of the Manchester School long before 
1886, it was “ radicalism ” of a sort, whereas Glad- 
stonianism, while it appealed to many radicals and 
acquired a radical flavour during and after the Home 
Rule crisis, was never really radical at all. When 
Chamberlain broke with Gladstone in 1886, the way 
was already prepared for the rise of a third party— 
not a radical party, but a labour party. 

It is the growth of labour which has made 
** radicalism ”’ as such obsolete, and the key stories 
in the change-over concern men like Hardie, Burns, 
Snowden and Morel. Dr. Maccoby cares little for 
stories, nor does he offer as a substitute any long-term 
analysis. He does not tell us whether radicals were 
representative of any particular class, whether or not 
the classes from which they came were declining in 
importance, or whether the causes which they were 
advocating were relevant to a new social framework. 
Yet when in 1907 the Deceased Wife’s Sisters Bill 
was finally passed, was it not an epitaph rather than 
a victory ? 

There can be two points of view about the answers 
to questions of this type—perhaps, indeed, every 
real “‘ radical ’’ would have a slightly different answer 
to make—but this sort of question must be raised if 
radicalism is to be understood. It is unfortunate that 
by keeping his eyes fixed on by-election results 
(occasionally over-rated in importance), parlia- 
mentary division lists, and heavy summaries of 
events in Whitaker’s Almanac and The Annual 
Register, Dr. Maccoby has made himself so com- 
fortable in his forest that he has forgotten all about 
botany or even to provide his visitors with a con- 
venient map. 

Some parts of the story are extremely interesting. 
There is far more in this book on the background of 
taxation policy just before Joseph Chamberlain’s 
return to protection than in any other study. Mr. 
Amery’s Life of Chamberlain can be supplemented, 
indeed, by some of the delightful quotations Dr. 
Maccoby has disinterred. There is a gr-at deal of 
potentially important material about the demand for 
“efficiency” during the Boer War, although the 
opportunities of a useful comparison with the 
Crimean War, which was dealt with very fully in a 
previous volume, are missed. On this and similar 
subjects, Dr. Maccoby is providing the historian 
with well-seasoned timber which can be put to good 
use, but one wishes that he had done more with the 
material himself. 

There are some slips and omissions, and some 
distortions of proportion. Less space, for instance, is 
devoted to the Education Act of 1902 than to the 
case of Mr. Livesey or the Irish Land Bill of 1903. 








More serious are certain general statements about 
attitudes and motives. We are told, for example, 
that “ Bradlaugh radicalism rather than Hyndman 
socialism still represented the average working man’s 
creed” in 1889. Did either ? And who was the 
average working man ? This second stock question 
is a leading one and it falls into two convenient parts: 
(i) was there ever an average working man in places 
as different as Finsbury, Bradford, Birmingham or 
Durham ? and, (ii) if there had been an average 
working man, would he have been a radical ? Dr. 
Maccoby tells us little about the first of these sub- 
questions, but assumes a great deal about the second. 
A really full picture of English radicalism during 
these years must concern itself with the geography 
of opinion as well as its historical evolution. Real 
maps are as necessary as metaphorical ones. 
ASA BRIGGs. 


THE HERO OF PORTOBELLO 


THE-ANGRY ADMIRAL. By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. 

236 pp. (William Heinemann. 18s.) 

Mr. Hartmann’s Angry Admiral is Edward 
Vernon, an officer known as the inventor of grog, and 
as the man who gave his name to George Washing- 
ton’s home. Therefore, it is, perhaps, untrue to say 
that Mr. Hartmann rescues Vernon from oblivion; 
what he does do, in a book of exemplary clarity, is 
to establish the admiral as a great seaman, who came 
within measurable distance of taking, at a single blow, 
all of continental Spanish America ; who success- 
fully defended Britain against a threat of invasion 
more serious than those of either Napoleon or Hitler, 
and who died in rancorous retreat, struck from the 
list of flag officers, in 1757 at the age of seventy-three. 

The Admiralty and the nation were both ungrate- 
ful to Vernon, but a large share of the blame for the 
sad end of a very considerable career must be set 
down to his cantankerous disposition. Vernon must 
to some extent be blamed for the failure of the great 
“Combined Operation” against Cartagena in the 
Caribbean, in 1741, for he made no attempt to 
establish normal human relations with General 
Wentworth, who had succeeded to the military com- 
mand of the expedition on the death of his superior 
officer, Lord Cathcart. 

Wentworth was inexperienced, slow and appre- 
hensive to the point of mental deficiency, but if 
Vernon had handled him with tact and sympathy 
better results might have been obtained. It is signi- 
ficant that Mr. Hartmann, who is always a sturdy 
champion of the admiral, believes that things might 
have been different. If they had been, then, accord- 
ing to the Spanish naval historian Cesareo Fernandez 
Duro, quoted by Mr. Hartmann : “There can be no 
doubt at all that if the English had made themselves 
master of this place [Cartagena] all the Indies on the 
mainland would now be in their possession.” 

It was not only against his colleague Wentworth 
that Vernon had to fight when his expedition sailed 
to the West Indies in 1739, to avenge the ear of 
Captain Jenkins, cut off by Spanish coastguards ; as 
the war, which began as that of “‘ Jenkins’s Ear,” 
became more respectably that of “‘ the Austrian 
Succession,” the British fleet was opposed by the 
last of the great Spanish admirals, Don Blas de Lezo, 
who had lost, in battle, successively, a leg, an eye and 
an arm, and who was to die of wounds received 
during his successful defence of Cartagena. Even 
more deadly than Blas de Lezo, as a foe, was yellow 








fever: it is computed that out of Wentworth’s 
original force only one in ten survived, although 
comparatively few casualties had been sustained in 
action. 

Vernon came home from the West Indies dis- 
appointed and in a shocking temper, but his cam- 
paign appeared a failure only in the light of the 
extraordinary prize that he might have gained ; as it 
was, his operations against the trade and treasure 
routes of Spain had cost that country dear. His 
attack at the outset of the campaign against Porto 
Bello on the isthmus of Panama was a model of its 
kind—and, incidentally, gave the name of that 
place to a London street and a district of Edinburgh. 
Returned home, Vernon went his quarrelsome way, 
making enemies and failing to influence people in his 
favour. Smollett and Horace Walpole were among 
those who were relentlessly, and usually unjustly, 
critical of him and they have handed down their 
unfavourable judgments to posterity. 

But quarrelsome or not, Vernon was needed. A 
big French invasion of Britain was planned—of which 
Prince Charles’s landing in Scotland in 1745 was the 
only part that was actually carried out. Mr. Hart- 
mann is explicit and convincing when he attributes 
the failure of the forces of Louis XV in large measure 
to Vernon’s handling of the situation. Because of 
prevailing winds, the perennial British strategy in the 
days of a sailing navy was to keep the heavy ships in 
the Western Approaches of the Channel, in times of 
emergency, while lighter forces—in this war under 
Vernon—held the Straits of Dover. It was a system 
that always worked ; the war came to an end, and 
Vernon fell into a bitter conflict with the Admiralty 
about his past actions and his future plans. He was 
tactless to the degree of madness, but his ideas for 
the future, centring in the improvement of victualling 
and the abolition of the press gang, were generations 
ahead of those of the Admiralty. His railings and 
recriminations conducted in pamphlets and from his 
seat in the House of Commons led to his being 
deprived of his rank, and he died plain Edward 
Vernon, Esquire. DAVID WOODWARD. 


THE PARADOX OF LINCOLN 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Benjamin P. Thomas. 

368 pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s.) 

The latest Lincoln bibliography to be published 
(in 1945) listed 3,958 items. Since then there has 
been no falling off in the output of Lincolniana. The 
explanation of his continuing fascination lies only 
partly in Lincoln’s purely historical rdéle, as President 
of the United States during its most critical period. 
The interest he arouses is, above all, personal and 
symbolic, and proceeds pre-eminently from the 
elements of contradiction, or at any rate of paradox, 
which he presents. At the lowest level of material 
success, there is the problem posed by the Illinois 
politician who is a virtual failure at forty, an ex- 
congressman returning to his provincial law practice, 
but who twelve years later is President of the United 
States. At the level of political philosophy, there is 
the enigma of the constitutionalist who rides rough- 
shod over habeas corpus, of the conservative who is 
also a liberal. -How again to reconcile the devotee of 
peace and unity with the commander-in-chief who 
wages to its bitter end the bloodiest war in American 
history ? And is there a complete resolution possible 
between Lincoln the politician, manoeuvring the 
Thirteenth Amendment through Congress by patron- 
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age and log-rolling, and the Lincoln of the Gettysburg 
Address, embodying the purest precepts of demo- 
cratic morality ? Above all, in the innermost recesses 
of his own personality, is there an ultimate harmony 
between his melancholic loneliness and his all- 
embracing human sympathy and _ sociability ? 
Embodying these contradictions and challenges, his 
position for most of his life remains the more 
enigmatic because of the setting in which he had to 
move. In the America of the 50’s and 60’s he is a 
tragic actor performing in a melodrama. Unlike 
the heroic figures of the Founding Fathers, who are 
as mutually compatible as the Parthenon frieze, 
Lincoln stands apart from his age even while he 
dominates it. And yet he can only be understood in 
the context of the intricate and often confusing 
events and issues through which he moved. 

In all this lies the perennial attraction of Lincoln 
for biographers—the attraction and the problem. 
Lord Charnwood solved the problem for many an 
English reader by presenting a Lincoln whose con- 
tradictions were harmonized in a biography of rare 
literary skill. His Lincoln was, however. a simpler 
Lincoln than our present knowledge allows us any 
longer to accept. There was too much left out—not 
warts, indeed, but a more complex play of light and 
shade than his portrait allowed. 

Since Charnwood’s time there has been at work 
a more disciplined and searching historical scholar- 
ship—not only on Lincoln himself but on the whole 
period of his public life—than perhaps on any other 
figure or period of American history. The Herndon 
portrait has been x-rayed and its layers of varnish 
and over-painting have been exposed. The whole 
nexus of North-South relationships, which he was 
doomed to wrestle with, has been re-examined and 
re-assessed. The other actors on his stage—most 
notably Douglas—have been studied in their own 
right and not as mere foils to an Irvingite genius. A 
succession of scholars—James G. Randall, William 
Barton, William Baringer, Reinhard Luthin, David 
Potter, Harry Williams and Allan Nevins, to list only 
a few—have uncovered so much new material and 
opened up so many previously unsuspected by-paths 
that Lincoln now stands before us in a vi y 
novel context. Finally, the opening of the Robert 
Todd Lincoln papers in 1947, while furnishing no 
sensation, enriches our knowledge in a host of un- 
suspected particulars. 

All this makes immeasurably more difficult the 
task of the one-volume biographer than it was in 
Lord Charnwood’s time—as indeed the paucity of 
successors testifies. At last in Mr. Benjamin Thomas 
a worthy champion has been found. Having made 
notable contributions to Lincoln scholarship himself, 
and being, at Springfield, at the hub of Lincoln 
research, he is in an especially good position to 
attempt a new synthesis which shall be faithful to all 
the facts and do justice to all deserving hypotheses. 
This is exactly what he has done. More prosaically 
than Charnwood, more systematically than Sand- 
burg, more coherently than Randall, he has built up 
his Lincoln from a first-hand knowledge of his 
Illinois background and a scrupulous assembling and 
sifting of all the available material. He writes, not 
indeed excitingly, but straightforwardly and limpidly. 
He knows his subject through and through but never 
obtrudes his own intimacy. One feels as one reads 
that both the details and the proportions are reliable. 


H. G. NICHOLAS. 
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SCOTTISH CHARTISM 


SCOTTISH CHARTISM. By L. C. Wright. 242 pp. 

(Oliver and Boyd. 21s.) 

The appearance of Dr. Wright’s Scottish Chartism 
is welcome for two reasons. First, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Saville’s edition of the selected writings 
and speeches of Ernest Jones, there has been no major 
book on any aspect of Chartism since the publication 
of Professor G. D. H. Cole’s Chartist Portraits in 
1941. Secondly, up to the present very little has been 
known about the movement in Scotland. Dr. Wright 
shows very clearly that the nature and development 
of Scottish Chartism were in many ways different 
from those of its English and Welsh counterparts, 
for Chartism differed from region to region and even 
from town to town according to the character and 
circumstances of the individuals who composed this 
undisciplined and loosely-knit army of protest 
against certain alleged abuses of the times: 
“ Chartism generally was never a single, coherent 
movement rising and falling in response to changing 
economic conditions.” 


Early Scottish Chartism, as one might expect 
from the national character, favoured the use of 
moral rather than physical force, and can hardly be 
distinguished from advanced Radicalism. Similarity 
was heightened by the fact that temperance and even 
teetotalism were earnestly advocated by many 
Scottish adherents of the movement. This respec- 
tability reflected itself in the Scottish Chartist press. 
Two of the three major Chartist publications in 
Scotland, the True Scotsman (Edinburgh, 1838-42) 
and the Scottish Patriot (Glasgow, 1839-41) sup- 
ported Free Trade and the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
contrary to O’Connor’s “ party line.”? Canny Scots 
were “‘ quite willing to enjoy the real advantages of 
cheap bread whilst awaiting the as yet visionary bene- 
fits of the Charter.” Rather surprisingly, the Scottish 
Patriot was printed, published and edited by Robert 
Malcolm, who also controlled the Whig Scots Times, 
while the Chartist Circular (Glasgow, 1839-42) 
appears to have been “ unbelievably staid, if not 
stodgy ” (p. 88). Between 1842 and 1846, when the 
crazy O’Connorites led English Chartism into 
the senseless violence of the Plug Plot riots and the 
futilities of the Land Scheme, Scottish Chartists 
actively supported the Complete Suffrage Union 
founded in 1842 by the Birmingham Quaker, Sturge, 
rather than O’Connor’s rival National Charter 
Association. Under the influence of the numerous 
Irish Repealers living in the Scottish centres of 
population Chartism revived markedly in the 
critical year of 1848 and took on a more violent tone. 
On April roth, great crowds gathered on the Calton 


Hill in Edinburgh expecting news from London of [| 


the Kennington Common fiasco, but the Govern- 
ment had wisely seized the electric telegraph, and 
moral speeches led to the dispersal of the dis- 
appointed demonstrators. Rioting occurred in 
Glasgow in March, but popular “emand was for 
bread rather than revolution, and the local police 
and garrison soon had the situation in hand. Some- 
what later in the year came the formation in 
Edinburgh, Dundee and Aberdeen of the seditious 
military “ National Guard,” inspired by French 
example and events in Ireland. This was led by an 
obscure ex-soldier, Mackay, who had no fears of 
being able to out-general the Duke of Wellington, 
and proposed to get pikes “on tick” from the 
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Birmingham arms manufacturers. With such leader- 
ship failure was assured. 

Dr. Wright’s book, valuable as it is, seems to 
magnify the part played by the Edinburgh Chartists 
at the expense of those in Glasgow and elsewhere, 
and to judge by the footnotes some of the sources 
listed in the bibliography do not appear to have been 
used to any great extent, if at all. There are, too, 
some curious traces of nationalism, e.g., the occasional 
unkind references to “ émigré” English Chartists 
(pp. 108-9, 129). 

W. H. CHALONER. 


TORY CHAMPION 


THE CONSERVATIVE MIND. From Burke to Santayana. 
By Russell Kirk. 458° pp. (Chicago, Henry 
Regnery. $6.50.) 

In some ways Mr. Kirk’s book is very good ; in 
others it is oddly unsatisfactory. His aim has been 
to trace the fate of conservative ideas, since the 
period of the French Revolution, in England and in 
the United States (and this though his study begins 
with an Irishman and ends with a Spaniard). He 
has restricted himself to these two countries because 
their brands of conservatism seem to him most 
efficacious, in that neither has suffered a violent 
revolution. His great hero is Edmund Burke, and 
Mr. Kirk has confined his analysis to thinkers in 
the line of Burke. 

His method is to outline, in brief chapters of 
paraphrase seasoned with comment, the arguments 
of his Anglo-American team of conservatives. Burke 
is followed by Alexander Hamilton and John Adams; 
then back to Britain, for a disapproving glance at 
Bentham and an appraisal of Walter Scott, Canning 
and Coleridge; westward again to America, this 
time to the Southern principles of John Randolph 
and Calhoun; and so on, through Macaulay, Fenimore 
Cooper, John Quincy Adams, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Disraeli, Newman, Bagehot, Fitzjames Stephen, 
Maine, Lecky, J. R. Lowell, Henry Adams and his 
brother Brooks, Gissing, Arthur Balfour, W. H. 
Mallock, Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More and 
George Santayana. 

This is a long list. But Mr. Kirk moves through it 
with confident ease, like an impeccable guide to the 
Great Houses. His summaries are clear, his style 
polished, his remarks often perceptive—sometimes 
wittily so, as when he speaks of the “ Fabian con- 
servatism” of Salisbury and Balfour. His general 
thesis—that we ought to listen to the conservators, 
before the last priest’s entrails have been used up in 
strangling the last aristocrat—is boldly and plausibly 
presented. He is particularly interesting on his own 
land, the United States, where the conservative 
tradition has been embarrassed and discontinuous. 

On these counts Mr. Kirk’s book is to be praised. 
Yet its total effect is blurred. One trouble is that the 
ideas expounded are too few and therefore too 
recurrent. We are given extended variations on the 
theme of Burke, with a resultant sense of anti- 
climax. For, since Burke’s day, conservative spokes- 
men have faced both heckling and empty halls ; it is 
a long way, and a declension, from the Reflections of 
the master to the special pleading of Randolph of 
Roanoke, or the glumness of Gissing and Henry 
Adams. Throughout, Mr. Kirk does his best to 
rally the ranks, but the task is difficult. 

Another criticism is that, in pursuing his thesis, 
the author does not always adequately relate the 
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Two War Books: 


This autumn we are publishing two 
very unusual war books. 


The first, The Reason Why, by Cecil 
Woodham-Smith, author of Florence 
Nightingale, is concerned with the 
Crimean War and in particular with the 
Charge of the Light Brigade, the historic 
“blunder” brought about, as Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith now shows, by per- 
sonal and family hatreds of long standing, 
by military feuds and by intrigues in 
high places. 


The second, Archangel: 1918-1919, by 
Field-marshal Lord Ironside, is a first- 
hand account of a “‘side-show” of World 
War I. No account of the Allied Cam- 
paign in North Russia was included in 
the Official History of the 1914-1918 
War. Possibly the memory of this inter- 
vention in the internal politics of a 
friendly .state was too recent and too 
bitter. Lord Ironside’s book is based on 
his personal diaries. 


THE REASON WHY 


by Cecil Woodham-Smith 
Illustrated. Maps. 5th Nov. 155. 


ARCHANGEL : 1918-1919 


by F.M. Lord Ironside 
Illustrated. Maps. 19th Oct. 215. 
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timeless idea to the person who (in the context of 
his time) begets it. The validity of a doctrine is 
occasionally confused with its success. Did Disraeli, 
for instance, achieve so much—on his own—as Mr. 
Kirk says ? And how much was achieved not by 
his writings but by his parliamentary skill ? Mr. 
Kirk maintains (in speaking of Disraeli’s novels) that 
** preat myths are true in essence, however fanciful 
in detail.” Perhaps he would quote this dictum in 
defence of some of his own details. Thus, was the 
1832 Reform Act quite such a calamitous “mael- 
strom” as he contends ; and was the subsequent 
Tory party a “ charnel-house ” ? 

The main defect of Mr. Kirk’s book, indeed, lies 
in the uneasy juxtaposition of fact and fancy. Despite 
the sophisticated charm of his treatment, he does not 
quite manage to combine historical analysis with a 
discussion of our present ills. Instead, he gives us a 
species of myth, a tract or elegant jeremiad. Though 
much of what he says is important, even urgently so, 
the final impression is of a dreamlike unreality. 
Wicked isms (radicalism, liberalism, positivism, 
collectivism) appear, dragon-like, snorting and 
scorching ; brave St. Georges (St. Samuel Taylor. 
St. Benjamin, St. Paul Elmer) ride against them, 
retiring with bent lances to write about the encounter. 
The dragons flourish ; things get worse and worse ; 
industrialism appears, and universal suffrage, and 
other abominations of a levelling nature. With almost 
a shock we remember that Mr. Kirk is an American ; 
has then the story of his country been of a series of 
ghastly blunders, relieved only by the muffled 
resistance movement of the Adams family ? He 
does not carry his argument this far ; nor, however, 
does he deal with the peculiar amalgam of radicalism 
and conservatism found in America (and in Britain 
too, for that matter). His purpose, rather, is to 
preach the New Conservatism, along with a number 
of other Americans who are now concerned to 
establish what their ancestors denied—though they 
may be in danger of forgetting that the very denials 
constituted a kind of establishment. 

Marcus CUNLIFFE. 


MARY OF MODENA 


THE QUEEN OVER THE WATER, MARY OF MODENA. 

By Mary Hopkirk, 320 pp. (Murray, 21s.) 

** A biographer,” said Dr. Johnson, is “ a relater 
not of the history of nations, but of the actions of 
particular persons.” By this standard, Mrs. Hop- 
kirk’s book is no biography, for her ostensible 
subject, Mary of Modena, the second wife of 
James II, is neglected for an orgy of historical 
trivia: for lists of refractory bishops and in- 
transigent citizens, and for fascinating but unimpor- 
tant details, such as that the infant Prince of Wales 
was dosed with drops containing salammoniac, 
dried viper and “ the skull of a person hanged.” 
It was wonderful, indeed, that he lived to be the 
Old Pretender, but his pertinacious survival was 
characteristic of the iJl-fortune that pursued his 
mother. For even Mary of Modena’s virtues were 
instruments to plague her. A deeply pious Catholic, 
she begged, at 14, to enter a convent rather than 
marry the elderly heir to the British throne ; but 
when the Pope forbade this, she contrived to fall in 
love with her angular and ungracious husband. 
Her very piety, however, contributed to his downfall 
by strengthening his convert’s obstinacy, which 
inflamed British protestantism against him. And 
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by a final irony, her great personal triumph, the 
bearing of a male heir, after a series of children who 
died in infancy, was the immediate political cause 
of her husband’s dethronement. 

In 1688 she fled to France amid a storm of 
calumny, and spent the last twenty years of her life 
as a pensioner of Louis XIV. The charming and 
intelligent daughter born in her exile, who might 
have been her companion and consolation, died at 
21 of smallpox and inadequate nursing. Meanwhile, 
she had watched her husband, and later her son, 
leave for their ill-starred ventures in Ireland and 
Scotland, herself condemned to remain behind in 
France, though not, as she wished, in the retreat 
of a convent. Even at her favourite Chaillot, her 
peace was far from perfect : at the end of her life 
she was so poor that she was always in debt to the 
nuns for her accommodation. 

Through all these trials, she was generous to her 
émigré dependents and devoted to her husband and 
children—almost a saint, her friends said, after her 
death. But what was she really like ? This Mrs. 
Hopkirk does not tell us, nor does she let us judge 
for ourselves from quotations. Surely there must 
be more of Mary of Modena’s letters and papers 
extant than is indicated by the meagre extracts given 
here. If Mrs. Hopkirk had spent less time on the 
intrigues and counter-intrigues of Protestant and 
Catholic in England, she might have had more for 
her real subject. Attempting, with some lapses of 
style and lacunae of matter, to give a history of 
Queen Mary’s times, she fails us on a vital point— 
her character. 

JANE AIKEN. 


THE WESTERN LANDS 


WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. By Bernard de 
Voto. 647 pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 42s.) 
What ever Bishop Berkeley may have intended by 

his oft-quoted phrase, Mr. De Voto, in using it as 
the title of his book, treats it not as high-flying 
rhetoric but as a plain, matter-of-fact description of 
American westward expansion. “ As both a dream 
and a fact the American Empire,” he asserts, ‘‘ was 
born before the United States.” His book is in 
essence a depiction of the growth of North America, 
at first as a projection of European imperial ambitions, 
from Columbus to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
secondly as an expression of the “‘manifest destiny”’ 
of the infant republic of thirteen states down to the 
Lewis and Clark expedition in 1805-6. But although 
the imperial conflicts of the frontier are in his narra- 
tive adequately related to the plotting and scheming 
in the chancelleries, the consistent emphasis of his 
story falls upon the western, the wilderness end of the 
story. It is this that gives his book its distinctive 
value and its highly individual flavour. He is in the 
tradition of Parkman, working not from the state 
Papers outward, but from the forest and the frontier 
trails backward. Thus his book is, in the first place, 
a history of the direct impact of Western man on the 
wilderness (and vice versa), but it differs from almost 
all of the existing narratives of North American 
exploration in its imaginative perception of the 
dreams and concepts—geographical, economic, 
political and religious—that lay behind the mere 
adventure of exploration. 
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The Times, in reviewing this series, decided that 
“although intended mainly for students, the 
style and plan are such as to commend it also to 
the general reader,” while the Times Educational 
Supplement added when reviewing the second 
volume, ‘‘ This book should be the answer to the 
prayers of all those unhappy schoolmasters who 
have to teach nineteenth-century history below 
sixth-form level.” The first aim of this series is to 
be comprehensible rather than comprehensive, 
and if you would like to see the books : 
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THE SWISS WATCH 


From its beginnings to the present day 
by 
EUGENE JAQUET and ALFRED CHAPUIS 
(English Translation by D. S. Torrens & C. Jenkins) 


The Times LirERARY SUPPLEMENT writes: 


** The book should appeal not only to those interested in 
the art of watchmaking but also to the large number of 
people to whom a watch is always a source of wonder, 
who will be attracted by the fascinating history of this 
small mechanism, one which is of the utmost necessity 
in this age of speed, yet which is, at the same time, 
adorned to please the eye. . . . The historical beginnings 
are given in detail, embellished with beautiful illustrations 
of the work of the early craftsmen. 


“* The authors, well known in watchmaking circles, have 
done their work with meticulous care ; they treat, in 
language that anyone may appreciate, of a subject they 
fully understand. Although the book deals primarily 
with the Swiss watch, the authors acknowledge the fact 
that in 1700 England was the greatest centre of watch- 
making in the world. . . . The book is full of interest and 
beautifully illustrated.” 


188 plates in black and 42 coloured plates, including no 
less than 1000 technical, artistic and other reproductions, 
66 pages of text. 


Price of the book, bound in full cloth : £7. 
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Distributors in Great Britain : 
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Other writers have investigated almost every 
segment of the story of exploration and expansion 
that Mr. De Voto tells, but hardly anyone, with the 
possible exception of Professor Harold Innis in his 
studies of the Canadian fur trade, has related it 
causally in the way that Mr. De Voto has done, 
Certainly, no one has hitherto seen the story as a 
whole, from its Spanish beginnings to its Jeffersonian 
climax. Incidentally, no one has ever brought out 
with such a blend of sympathetic understanding and 
robust common sense what the réle of the Indian was 
in this endeavour—how much was owed to his pre- 
historic knowledge and skill, how far his own 
mastery and comprehension of America had evolved 
before his European interrogators arrived. 

All this makes Mr. De Voto’s book an exceptional 
achievement and should make the reading of it for 
all students of American history or geography an 
exceptional experience. Though far-ranging, it is 
also self-contained, and can be read with pleasure 
even by those who have little previous acquaintance 
with American history. Indeed, it could well be 
argued that this is how American history should be 
first approached, not through documents and archives 
but by a direct encounter with the land itself ; for 
this purpose Mr. De Voto, a pure-bred Far Westerner 
himself, is the ideal guide. If only—it is one’s sole 
complaint—he had equipped his text with more and 
better maps. Those provided are pretty and often 
useful, but there are not enough and their scale is too 
small. Could not room have been found at least 
for Clark’s map of the Lewis & Clark discoveries ? 
It would have told us more than even Mr. De Voto’s 
painstaking footnotes. 

H. G. NICHOLAS. 


SERVANTS OF JOHN CO. 


HONOURABLE COMPANY. By M. Bellasis. 

Carter. 21s.) 

The north-country family of Bellas or Bellasis 
became closely linked with India, and particularly 
with the Presidency of Bombay, in the eighteenth 
century, and the connexion lasted for over a hundred 
years. The East India Company’s army, especially 
the corps of engineers and artillery to which the 
brighter cadets were usually posted, gave employ- 
ment to several generations of them, though a few 
found their way into the civil service. Miss Margaret 
Bellasis, a writer of novels under a nom-de-plume, 
had access to the family papers and has carried out 
the excellent plan of using the lives of her forbears 
as pegs whereon to hang a panorama of the British 
in India between the time of Plassey and the dark- 
ness of 1857. The bad old days are vividly presented, 
with the duelling and other forms of sudden death, 
the dicing and drinking, and the strictly mercenary 
attitude of the Company’s servants towards an 
Indian career. 

The danger that such a book might fall between 
two stools, the popular and the technical, has been 
largely avoided. The extracts from the family corre- 
spondence have been skilfully worked into the 
general background. More than one Bellasis had 
artistic ability, and the sketches made at St. Helena 
in 1804 by George Hutchins Bellasis were turned to 
later profit when they were published (duly dedicated 
to Wellington) to catch the market created by 
Napoleon’s exile. A sample of them is among the 
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numerous half-tone illustrations of old Bombay 
and members of the family who served there. There 
are no notes, and an index should have been provided. 
The pedigree is rather confusing as the generations 
are not kept in step. 

The standard of accuracy is high. But there were 
no railways in India in 1833, as a passage on p. 242 
seems to imply, or indeed for twenty years there- 
after ; and the assertion that Meadows Taylor 
“ maintained a large harem” (p. 284), evidently 
taken from Denis Kincaid’s Social Life in India, was 
refuted by Sir Patrick Cadell in his edition of 
Taylor’s letters to Henry Reeve (Oxford, 1947). 

HUMPHRY BULLOCK. 
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Translated by Bernard Wall 


A distinguished contemporary Italian scholar, 
has devoted many years of research in the 
Secret Archives of the Vatican and in the 
Este and Gonzaga papers and found a great 
deal of fresh information in letters and secret 
dispatches which are here published for the 
first time. She gives her characters warmth 
and intimacy without transgressing the 
historian’s limitations 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, BEACHY HEAD 


It would be interesting to know the real facts 
about this much-disputed battle. In his review 
(p. 656) Mr. David Woodward gives the French 77 
ships of the line, the Anglo-Dutch 70. Julian 
Corbitt gives Tourville “‘ some seventy of the line ” 
and Torrington “ about 56.” Callender gives Tor- 
rington “ little more than 50 ships ” and Tourville 
“over seventy.” Macaulay, who is always wrong in 
naval matters, says Torrington “ had not sixty sail 
of the line ” and the French “ at least eighty.” 

I suspect that Corbitt was right. 

Yours, etc., 
IAN MACALISTER, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


[We understand that the Admiralty credits the 
Anglo-Dutch fleet with 56 ships of the line, and 
the French fleet with 68. Torrington himself 
gave the Anglo-Dutch figure as 56. A 57th English 
ship, the Constant Warwick, was not engaged. 
Confusion is caused in some account by adding 
fire-ships and other auxiliaries to the total 
numbers of the fleets : Of these the Anglo-Dutch 
had 20 ; the French 18.—Eps.] 
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7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
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BRITISH MONARCHS. Eight public lectures Tuesdays 
at 6.30 beginning Oct. 13th. Lecturers include : 
Prof. S. T. Bindoff (Henry VIII), Prof. J. E. Neale 
(Elizabeth I), David Ogg (William III), Mrs. Hester 
Chapman (Mary II), Miss C. V. Wedgwood 
(Charles I), Sir Harold Nicolson (George V), 
Prof. A. Aspinall (George IV). Course ticket 7s. 6d. 
Single lectures 2s. 6d. Tickets and details from 
Secretary, Morley College, 61, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E.1. (Waterloo 6872.) 
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founded 1906 
President : Professor W. N. MEDLICOTT 


> a EMBERSHIP of the Association 

is open to all interested in history. 

Some members are engaged profes- 

sionally in teaching the subject, but as 

many others enjoy it as an absorbing 
hobby. 


HE ASSOCIATION has branches 

throughout the country at which 
discussions take place and lectures are 
given by well-known historians. 


HE ASSOCIATION will hold its 

48th Annual General Meeting at 
Cambridge, from 30 December 1953 
to 2 January 1954. The programme 
of social and academic events will be 
ready this month. 


SUBSCRIPTION of 15s. entitles 

a member to the services of the 
Association, which include the journal 
History, pamphlets and bibliographies, 
the use of a lending library of his- 
torical works and periodicals, tours, a 
summer school. Without the journal, 
the subscription is 7s. 6d. 


If you are interested write for particulars to the 
Honorary Secretary : 


594 KENNINGTON PARK ROAD 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


October 30th, 1905 
THE OCTOBER MANIFESTO— 
THE FIRST RUSSIAN DUMA 


The emancipation of the serfs by Alexander II in 
1861, and the introduction by the Tsar of several 
other liberal reforms, had seemed to usher in the 
beginning of a new age in Russia. But the influence 
of a corrupt bureaucracy and the outbreak of a 
revolution in Poland frustrated these efforts ; after 
the assassination of the Tsar in September, 1879, the 
reactionary system was restored. Nor was any change — 
made when Nicholas II succeeded his father in 1894. 
Throughout these years the liberal elements had 
been silent but in November, 1905, when the 
disastrous war with Japan was creating stresses 
within the Russian system, a conference of Zemstvos 
(local assemblies) met in St. Petersburg and demanded 
a more liberal system. To these demands the Court 
replied with an edict strengthening the censorship and 
a lukewarm promise of a future wider suffrage. 

In January, 1905, a clash took place between the 
workers and the forces of law and order. Heavy 
loss of life marked “‘ Bloody Sunday ” (2nd January, 
1905). Promises of reform were greeted with re- 
newed distrust, and a demand was put forward for 
the immediate summoning of a national Assembly. 
In August the Tsar yielded and issued a decree for 
the convocation of a consultative Duma, and in 
October Count Witte, a liberal-minded statesman, 
was appointed Prime Minister. It was to be the 
duty of the Government, according to the Tsar’s 
Manifesto of October 30th, “to grant the population 
unshakable foundations of civil freedom.” ‘“ An 
unchangeable principle ” was established, “‘ that no 
law can obtain force without the consent of the 
Duma.” 

Events did not turn out as the Reformers hoped. 
At the first meeting of the Duma, in the spring of 
1906, the Reformers proceeded to make further 
demands on the government, and when the new 
Prime Minister Goremykin refused assent, a vote of 
censure was passed. In July the Duma was dissolved, 
and the Tsar appointed Peter Stolypin, formerly a 
successful governor of the turbulent province of 
Saratov, as Prime Minister. Unrest and reaction 
continued unchecked. 

Elections for a second Duma were nevertheless 
held, but the fate of the second assembly repeated 
that of the first, and in 1907 Stolypin introduced a 
law restricting the franchise. The result was the 
third Duma, much more in sympathy with conser- 
vative and traditional views. But the outbreak of the 
first world war proved fatal to the established régime. 
For over two years Russia survived the conflict, but 
defective leadership, the collapse of all transport, and 
a widespread famine; broke down all the traditional 
ties of loyalty between the people and the Tsar. 
In March 1917 riots broke out in the capital, the 
mob took charge and a week later the Tsar abdicated. 
The Duma now became the headquarters of a 
Provisional Government under Kerensky, but he 
proved powerless to restore order in face of the 
hostility of the Committee of Workers and Soldiers 
in St. Petersburg. The Soviet, as this Committee is 
better known, gained control, and with the return of 
Lenin and other exiled Russian leaders, the Bol- 
sheviks triumphed. 
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